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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


To-pay (we write on Wednesday) is the centenary of the 
birth of Charles Dickens—not, as the founder of the London 
Dickens Society puts it, “ the Hundredth Birthday of Charles 
Dickens "—and while there are great doings in Rochester, 
London does not forget the novelist of the people. His work 
was a curious compound of the natural and the artificial ; it 
was natural because, in spite of the thousand amusing 








exaggerations, his characters retained their power of sug- 
gesting reality ; artificial because again and again the hand. 
of the showman can be seen—in the way, for example, in’ 


which he brings his péople together at the end of a book and 
finishes off their fates. One by one they appear, as if by 
clockwork—and the best of it is that although we smile at 
the artifice, we are glad to see them at the same time. 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” would not be half so pleasing with- 
out the family gathering at the end, where half the people 
in the story make their final bow; and it is with a thrill of 
distinct pleasure that we hear of the last grim misdeeds of 
Mr. and Miss Murdstone in “ David Copperfield,” find Uriah 
Heep fawning and writhing in ptison, and hear the bland, 
blissful voice of Mr. Micawber again in his closing letter 
from Australia, 


Dickens as an editor is not so well known, butin Mr. R. O. 
Lehmann’s new book* he reveals himself thoroughly and 
often delightfully. He was something of’a tyrant on occa- 


* Charles Dickens as Editor. Being Letters Written by him to 
William Henry Wills, his Sub-Editor. Selected and Kdited by 


a S: Lehmann, with Portraits. (Smith, Elder and Co. 12s. 6d. 








sion, intolerant, and taking trivial worries very seriously ; 
but at his frankness it is impossible not to be amused. Of 
one contribution he writes: “This article, for imbecility, 
carelessness, slovenly composition, relatives without antece- 
dents, universal chads, and one absorbing whirlpool of 
jolter-headedness, beats ‘anything in ‘print and paper I have 
ever gone at in my life.” AN ‘editors will recognise this 
type of article, which is by no means extinct at the present 
day ; but not all speak their opinions go freely. Apart from 
their fictional interest, the books of Charles Dickens must 
stand as one of the finest records of certain kinds of life in 
London and the provinces that can be found, and even those 
who “ can’t read Dickens” can enjoy an hour with his work 


as a relief from more strenuous fare not so easily assimi- 
lated. : 


Discussions have been going on recently in several papers 
as to what is “ the finest view in the world,” with, of course, 
no definite result. In such arguments each man backs his 
own fancy ; Orotava, Sydney Harbour, Richmond Hill, Rio 
Janeiro, and many other scenes have been selected for the 
highest praise. No one, so far as we know, has mentioned 
some of the magnificent prospects to be obtained on the 
fringe of the Scottish Highlands, where the bleakness of the 
moors begins to be softened by river valleys and distant 
villages; nor has the West Country yet found any ardent 
supporters. ‘T'o some people Lynmouth and its valley seem 
perfection ; to others Fowey Harbour on a ‘suthmer day 
cannot be rivalled. But the fact remains that there is no 
“best” view in the world; it depends on the man and the 
mood—and sometimes on the woman. 


The experiment of a “Theatre Cabaret” in London, to 
be tried by an enterprising American lady, will be watched 
with interest. Cigarettes and coffee after dinnér, with a 
select and really good entertainment in progress, and free- 
dom to move about and chat with one’s friends, seems quite 
an attractive programme ; the only thing is that, as a nation, 
we apparently have a rooted objection to the “ café habit.” 
Summer by summer, however, it woos us, and if this winter 
trial, with its alluring accompaniments of music and artistry, 
succeeds, there will be some hope that the Londoner may 
discard his garb of solemnity for an hour or two in the 
evenings. ‘There will be no orchestra,” says Miss Ariston, 
“and you will not sit along solemnly in rows to talk in 
whispers.” The idea is to have everybod fnening and 
chatting with everybody else in a primitive little music-hall 
bound in white and gold. At any rate the half-guinea to be 


- charged for admission will ensure a certain aloofness from 


the crowd, if it will not mean exactly the Bohemian affair 
for which the originator hopes. 


Temperance Societies will be moved to strong protest by 
the revelations in séveral papers this week by Dr. Ward. 
Lecturing before the Marylebone Camera Club on “ Marvels 
of Fish Life,” he told a sad story of two rainbow trout who 
fought a duel—about a lady, of course—in his private 
observation pond. The loser had a very unhappy time, and 
floated to the surface utterly exhausted, wondering in fact 
whether it was worth while to be a fish any more. Dr. Ward 
held him under the tap for a while (here is a case for the 
R.S.P.C.A.), and then, we grieve to relate, administer4d to 
the trembling trout a drop of whisky, “after which,” wé 
read, “the trout sat up immediately and was well again.” 
Ina state of high exhilaration, we presume, the hicky fish 
was restored to the pond, to reel round and propose once 
again with baited breath for the hand—or the fin—of the 
lady. Inthe cause of science the fight was photographed ; 
surely the happy ending of the story should also have been 
placed on 
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THE SNOWDROPS 


Close to the sod 
There can be seen 
A thought of God 
In white and green. 


Unmarred, unsoiled, 
It cleft the clay, 

Serene, unspoiled, 
It views the day. 


It is so holy 
And yet so lowly. 
Would you enjoy 

Its grace and dower, 
And not destroy 

The living flower ? 
Then you must, please, 


Fall on your knees. 
Anna Bunston. 





MADONNA 


Her eyes are brown like river-pools 

Cool-lighted under dusky woods, 

Her voice speaks wisdom, not of schools, 

More soothing than the wind that floods 
The sea-voiced pines 

When throagh the beech-tree’s wingéd buds 
Cold Venus shines. 


Her smile is like an April dawn, 
And like a frame of ebony 
The hair across her brow is drawn. 
So calm and tender may you see 

Gaze from its place 
In some dark shrine in Italy 

Madonna’s face. 

M. D. Armstrona. 








AN ILL-STARRED SUGGESTION 


In the issue of December 9th last we commented on a letter 


Member for the Central Division of Sheffield, contributed to 
. & weekly contemporary on the position between England and 
Germany. Mr. Hope has followed his former contribution 
with a second letter—not perhaps of equal value—but 
which is yet entitled to serious consideration. 

A very able and dispassionate observer of the situation 
abroad, Mr. Hope can present the bold outlines and the 
probable tendencies—so far as British interests are 
involved—in an admirable and statesmanlike résumé, free 
from ponderous verbosity and irritating tautology. His 
diagnosis is masterly, but is the treatment he prescribes 
well-adapted to meet the dangers of the malady which he is 
able to detect, and to lay bare ? A Joint Secret Committee 
of both Houses to consider and provide for the needs of 
national defence is his panacea. 

We confess we think the proffered remedy is absolutely 
illusory, and would only be mischievous. 

How could the irresponsible section of extreme Radicals 


‘but in the main merely foolish. 
Joint Committee, and a clamour for representation on it 
‘ would arise from these quidnuncs, and ministerial tenacity 
would disappear in the quicksands of vote-conciliation. 


| and blatant Socialists in the House of Commons be brought 


to acquiesce in such a proposition ? 

The hereditary legislator is anathema to them, unless they 
see a chance of sitting upon the red benches themselves, 
That Elysium appears to be denied to them at present, and 
therefore a stream of foul language would be directed against 
a scheme in which hereditary legislators would be included, 
whose decisions would in most instances be patriotic and 
little to the taste of the peace-at-any-price, salaaming 
admirers of the possible enemies of their own country. The 
cry moreover of the section we are referring to is not for 
adequate provision against national dangers, but for the 
diversion of the national resources into channels which lead 
to their own fetishes and to their own glorification. What 
is the demand of this formidable—because noisy—band of 
faddists in relation to Foreign Affairs ? We described it thus 
in a previous article :— 

The demand is apparently that the entire Foreign situation 
shall be tabled in the House of Commons to be examined and 
dealt with by such experts as Mr. Keir Hardie and Sir 
William Byles. The inevitable consequence would be that 
foreign nations would decline to submit any confidential 
communications, and that the urgency of suppressing Great 


Britain as an international nuisance would be clearly recog. 
nised. 


Those words are of course absolutely true when any 


' suggestion of such a cracked-brain diplomatic system is 
| hazarded. 
| adequate defensive preparation in view of actual European 
: policies and armaments—the picture is grotesque and might 
‘ well be suicidal. 
‘fact that his suggestion of a Secret Joint Committee of 
‘Defence of both Houses would goad these worthies to 


In the case under consideration—namely, 


Has Mr. Fitzalan Hope lost sight of the 


frenzy ? And has he also lost sight of the patent pliancy of 
Ministers when opposed with persistent and nauseous clap- 
trap and intriguing combinations ? 

There would be nothing secret about Mr. Hope's plan. 


Reticence is the bugbear of the advertising street-corner 


politician. 

Whilst Sir Edward Grey is the sole depository of informs- 
tion of the details of the Foreign position; whilst the 
Cabinet Committee of Defence and the War Office and 
Admiralty are the sole depositories of the details of our 
naval and military equipment, the Radical-Socialist lords of 


- misrul tricted t i doubt 
of extraordinary weight which Mr. Fitzalan Hope, the a pends ss ee eee 2° 


abroad, where their importance is entirely miscalculated, 
Once set up a Secret 


Picture the consequence. Persons who never exhibited any 
pretensions to reticence or responsibility would be intrusted 
with secrets vital to the safety of the country and the 
Empire. They would bring to their function no knowledge 
and no. special aptitude for acquiring knowledge of 
strategical or technical problems of defence. Bungle as they 
certainly would, is it not practically certain that in some 
injudiciously suggestive manner, they would offer a defence 
of their failure ? 

“Rien ne pése tant qu’un secret.” The only path of 
wisdom and of safety is that secrets should only be reposed 
in persons of extraordinary discretion, character, and relis- 
bility, and in as few of these as possible. 

Crcr CowPer. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIETZSCHE—I.* 


Tusss two volumes (Nos. 7 and 9) belong to the first 
complete English translation of Nietzsche’s works, issued 
by Mr. T. N. Foulis, in eighteen volumes. Much has been 
written about Nietzsche’s philosophy, which has been sub- 
jected to every sort of criticism, whether laudatory, bitter, or 
severe. Be that as it may, these books exemplify his 
marvellous learning, the amazingly wide range of his famous 
aphorisms, no less than the profound depths of his critical 
insight. However his teaching may be received by the 
elect, we cannot think that it is ever likely to be popular. 
He himself says:—‘ A good aphorism is too hard for 
the tooth of time,” which in itself gives the reason for 
difficulty of digestion. Another reason. In Aphorism 286 
we read—‘“ Women are so constituted that all truth (in rela- 
tion to men, love, children, society, aim of life) disgusts them, 
and that they try to be revenged on every one who opens 
their eyes.” The same may be said of people generally in 
relation to the truth on many topics as presented by 
Nietzsche. If Human—aAlIl-Too-Human, it is Naked—aAll- 
Too-Naked. 


The motto for Nietzsche’s works should be the old saying 
in the Odes of Pindar, @wvavra ovverotaww, and certainly to 
those who can understand, his judgments must often be 
quite delightful—as for example, “If we make Truth stand 
on its head, we generally fail to notice that our own head, 
too, is not in its right position.” On the other hand, there 
are many who would apply this aphorism to the philosopher 
himself, where he treats of religion. It has been implied 
that Nietzsche has met with scant appreciation and justice 
in the English-speaking world. Probably his attitude 
towards religion sufficiently explains the “antagonism of 
icy silence and violent contradiction,” which he would have 
been the first to say that he was prepared to expect. Those 
who deny the existence of God and who abhor Christianity 
will derive much satisfaction from reading “ Human—aAll- 
Too-Human.” This title exactly defines the position of the 
philosopher in whose teaching there is no place for God. 
His opinion of the famous prologue to St. John’s Gospel is 
given in A. 22 :—“ The most serious parody I ever heard was 
this: ‘In the beginning was the nonsense, and the nonsense 
was with God, and the nonsense was God.’ ” 


In another place we read: “ For all occasions where the 
Christian awaits the immediate intervention of a God, though 
in vain (for there is no God), his religion is inventive enough 
to find subterfuges and reasons for tranquillity. In so far 
Christianity is an ingenious religion.” Again: “God’s only 
excuse is that He does not exist;” or, “ Let God be the sinner, 
man the Redeemer.” Nietzsche commits himself to an 
assertion which will seem amazing to the student of com- 
parative religions (even leaving out Judaism) : “ Christianity 
first brought the idea of sin into the world,” adding 
that “the belief in the remedies, which is offered as an 
antidote, has gradually been shaken to its very founda- 
tions. But the belief in the disease, which Christianity 
has taught and propagated, still exists.” Hence the 
existence of the state of mind called “conscience” is 








: Human—All-Too-Human. By Friedrick Nietzsche. Part 
by Paul V. Cohu. 


The Dawn of Day. Translated-by J. M. Kentiedy.- (London ° 


ind Edinburgh: T. N. Foulis. 5s. net each.) 


‘philosophy. 
‘he cites, is 
of conscience, as a shameful weakness, which Nietzsche 


‘veil of human errors, foibles, and weaknesses: 





derided. Prayer is described as“a chat with God, to 
ask Him for all kinds of pleasant things, to feel a slight 
amusement at one’s own folly in still having any wishes at 
all, in spite of so excellent a Father—all this was an admir- 
able invention for saints.” In the aphorism on Worldly 
Justice we are told that “ [t was the Founder of Christianity 
Who wished to abolish worldly justice and banish judgment 
and justice from the world. For He understood all guilt as 
‘sin ’—that is, an outrage against God and not against the 
world.” Considered solely from the point of pure ethics, 
this is a manifestly untrue estimate of much of the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount. This view of sin is, we sup- 
pose, part of that mental revolution which has been described 
as his struggle “to regain his spiritual freedom,” while the 
“Dawn of Day” “represents, figuratively, the dawn of 
Nietzsche’s own philosophy, or, in his own words, “ With 
this book I open my campaign against morality.” 

Mr. J. M. Kennedy, in his introduction, shows the same 
vindictive animus against the Christian religion which we 
noticed in his “ Religions and Philosophies of the Hast.” 
He is a faithful disciple of Nietzsche. “‘We Nietzschians,” 
he says, must show patience to Christians. It is not always 
in evidence. Nietzschians are “the small minority of 
thinkers who are grateful to the philosopher for having 
supplied them with a morality which enables them to be 
‘good’ without being fools—an unpleasant combination 
which, unfortunately, the Nazarene morality is seldom able 
to avoid.” This remarkable statement shows how little 
Mr. Kennedy understands of the ethics of Christian 
The “foolishness” of St. Paul, which 
that very undervaluing and detestation 


calls the “transvaluation of values.” To Nietzsche St. Paul 
was “the real founder, or rather inventor, of Christianity ; 
the first Christian ”°—one with Christ, in that, like Him, he 
was ‘ the destroyer of the Law.” So we read in the vaunted 
aphorism (68), but here Christ’s own saying, “I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil,” is ignored. We believe that Chris- 
tianity has given the world the finest motives for morality 
yet known. But it is these motives which Nietzsche denies. 
Herein is the parting of the ways. In aphorism, too, he 
writes :— 


I deny morality in the same way as I deny alchemy—i.c., 
I deny its hypotheses. I also deny immorality— 
not that innumerable people feel immoral, but that there is 
any true reason why they should feel so. I should not of 
course deny—unless I were a fool—that many actions which 
are called immoral should be avoided end resisted, and that 
many: which are called moral should be performed and encou- 
raged, but I hold that in both cases these actions should be 
performed from motives other than those which have pre 
vailed up to the present time. 


In this connection it is interesting to notice that in another 
aphorism we are told that “scattered among the different 


mations of Europe there are now from ten to twenty millions 
‘of men who no longer believe in God.” But the question 
‘is not raised whether this assumed proportion is really greater 


than in other periods of history. 
As most philosophers, Nietzsche penetrates beneath: the 


Hypocrisy | 
is constantly unmasked. Prejudices are brushed aside. ° 
Selfish motives are analysed. False currency is exposed. 
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Mere conventionalities meet with derision, sometimes 
gentle, sometimes fierce. The tacit conspiracies of society 
against. enlightenment, against the truth, as opposed to 
ineonsistency are ridiculed. Dull utilitarian commercialism 
and mere plutocracy are treated with contempt :— 


There is no rank now! We are all “individuals”! but 
money now stands for pewer, glory, pre-eminence, dignity, 
and influence; money at the present time acts as a greater 
or lesser moral prejudice for a man in proportion to the 
amount he may possess. 

Teachers are a necessary evil, for we may certainly trace 
@ main cause of the prevailing intellectual poverty in the 
superabundance of teachers. It is because of teachers that 
so little is learnt, and that so badly. 

Universal suffrage must not only be the expression of 
the will of a majority, but of the whole country. Thus the 
dissent of a very small minority is already enough to set 
aside the system as impracticable. 


On the relation of Socialism to modern government 
Nietzsche has a remarkable prophecy :— 


If once the masses get the steering-wheel into their 
hands, through great majorities in their Parliaments, they 
will attack with progressive taxation the whole dominant 
system of capitalists, merchants, and financiers, and will in 
fact slowly create a middle class which may forget Socialism 
like a disease that has been overcome. 


The maxim of your genuine Socialist is described with grim 
humour as being, not “‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ but ‘Thou 
shalt not possess.” The best test of the real strength of 
a philosophic thinker lies in his power to compel other men 
to. think. So tried, Nietzsche merits the appellation truly 
great. Herein it matters little whether others agree or 
whether they do not. “Few men think, but all have 
opinions.” The reader of Nietzsche must think. He will 
certainly find his opit ions illuminated, and very often by a 
most unexpected searchlight. 








THE LYRICISM OF BRABAZON 


By Haupane Macraun 


By curious chance London has been given the opportunity 
this winter, without calculation or ordering, to survey the 
works. of several of the most significant painters in the 
onward movement of the art from the frigid classical 
academism that threatened to freeze painting of all vitality 
in 1800 up to our own day. The present movement, unless 
we keep our judgment cool and steady, leads to an impres- 
sion of chaos; but amidst all the fantastic cockshooting of 
criticism to pick out the real birds from the cloud of decoys 
there is no great difficulty, provided the art of painting 
during the century just passed is grasped as to its signifi- 
cance. And once this simple survey is made, and the whole 
case rid of minor and distracting issues, the view is clear as 
a landscape under the peaceful sammer sun. . The present 
confusion and battle-cries are, as always, the mere strife of 
the craftsmanship of the studios. The. lesser artists are 
bewildered and uncertain where they are going, as are the 
critics, but there is nothing to deplore in that. Jt all shows 


—< 


| that there is activity—that old conventions are in the melting. 
| pot. The significance of art remains the same; all that 
| is vital in the strident strife of the studios is but an effort 
+ to create an even larger instrument whereby to utter art— 
| the youngsters will soon weary of the mere tricks of thumb, 
_ and the more vigorous will get them to trying to utter some. 
thing on the instrument ; thereafter those that have music 
in their souls will burst into song. 

On the other hand, this very excitation willalso produce a 
new academism; already we have the mimicry of early art— 
it looks like the mimicry of the art of primal man or of the 
ancient Orient. These, having nothing in themselves to 
uiter, will fling bastard art at us awhile and then join all the 
other academisms. 

We have seen the British genius awake, after the classical 
and Michelangelesque threat of 1800, and essaying throngh 
the so-called Pre-Raphaelites to paint life as they saw it out 
of doors, under the sunlight. “Tis true that they themselves 
scarce realised the stupendous thing they did, even whilst 
they followed the false gods of pre-Raphaelite academisn. 
’Tis even more remarkable, so blind were they to the 
prodigious genius of Turner and to his vast revela- 
tion, that they simply passed it by, wholly unwitting of 
it. But they had created Detailed Realism, and brought 
their art into the fresh airs of heaven. The lyrical 
revelation of Constable meanwhile had skipped across 
Channel to France—had created the Romantic movement 
out of which grew the Barbizon school—and then came the 
mass realism of Courbet, who sought to thrust forward the 
utterance of art from the Tenebrosi. Hotfoot upon Courbet 
came the superb Mass Impressionism of Manet, that created 
a great school from which Whistler detached himself, and, 
tripping across Channel to London, with Velasquez as his 
text, set astir the Mass Impressionistic utterance amongst 
us, the medieval academism of Rossetti and his disciple 
Burne-Jones bringing forth the reactionary endeavour of 
the Aisthetes the while. But even as Whistler brought 
Manet to England, and fought and suffered and conquered 
and, be it not forgotten, plunged us into a dangerous incli- 
nation to mimic Velasquez—indeed, much of Whistler's art 
had been a mere mimicry of Velasquez, had it not been that 
his subtle and eager senses compelled him to utter the 
exquisite lyricism of colour which was all his own—there 
was one man of commanding genius who was employing pen 
and ink with absolute original intention and purely personal 
feeling to express by Mass Impressionism his concept of life. 
Charles Keene, with the pen line, created a stupendous 
utterance of life. 

Such was the state of vital art in England —shedding 
aside all the brilliant academism of the Aisthetes, which had 
scant relation to life—when there arose in this country 
about the middle ‘eighties an extraordinary activity and 
energy on every hand. Sargent was the leading genius of 
the new endeavour; but there was an Englishman, 4 
modest, retiring man, looking upon himself as an amateur, 
a man of the aristocratic class and living the cultured life of 
that class at its best, who was to prove himself a most 
remarkable lyric poet in colour—his name Brabazon. 

The genius of Brabazon is scarce realised even to-day, 
except by a few; and Mrs. Lewis Hind is doing a greater 

service to art than she perhaps fully realises in giving art 
lovers the opportunity of seeing a full display of his work 
at her house at 8, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 

Brabazon lived the life. of European travel that is the 
recreation of his class; so that-the-period at which his 
artistry burst into song: is somewhat difficult to tell with 
accuracy until his life is written—es itis sincerely hoped it 
is about to be written—by the skilful and sympathetic pe” 
of Mr. Lewis Hind. But that the Broken-Coloar Impres 
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sionism of Monet (which that disciple of Manet added to the 
gamut of art after the revelation of Turner to him in 1870) 
did mush towards leading Brabazon from mere pupillage to 
Tarner is more than likely. However this may be, about 
1990 Brabazon was ed to give the first public display 
of his works ; aud he stood forth at a stride as one of the 
purest lyrical painters of his age. For dramatic or epic ert 
he showed little power ; but in exquisite song in colours, in 
rhythmic music in art, he is of the a mastets. Fresh 
and jocund, his grip of colour orchestra 

pour forth lyrics of so personal a vision and such consummate 
phrasing that his colour-schemes rouse the senses as music 
rouses the hearing. Every mood of Nature that he essayed 
to interpret was uttered in colours and forms befitting 
that mood, and that mood alone. Likely enough he could 
not have told you how or why he so achieved this exquisite 
thing; but his instinetive gifts of song were shaped to 
splendid utterance by his deep anderstanding of the prodi- 
gious achievement of Turner, to whom again and again he 
paid the tribute of his indebtedness. But even while he 
worshipped at Turner’s shrine, he did not give way to 
mimicry—he took the torch from Turner but toe iflumine 
his own soul. 

The walls of the Royal Academy knew nothing of his 
exquisite genius ; yet when the art of landscape that held 
the walls of the Academy during his years is stmmed up in 
the time to come, how paltry and dull the most part of it all 
will seem to have been when set beside the art that enriches 
for a few all too brief weeks the handsome walls of Mrs. 
Hind’shouse! The Academy is paying its tribute to the 
fine endeavour of Edwin Abbey this winter; but Abbey can 
searce be held to reach to such genius as the pure art of 
Brabazon proclaims. Abbey illustrated the ideas of others 
with wondrous skill; but Brabazon songs as pure and 
musical as the songs that Abbey could at best but try to 
intrepret—Brabazon’s art was wholly hisown. For him no 
need for a book o” the words. There have been of late 
windy public appeals for vast sums to buy the works of the 
Old Masters. I say, before such purchase, it is the bounden 
duty of the nation te secure the master works of such men 
of genius as Brabazon, whose utterance is the utterance of 
our age—whose song is the living. music of our day. Before 
another Old Master is bought by the nation it behoves us to 
add to the national treasure the art of Manet and Monet, and 
of Brabazon, and such as they. 

‘Today the opportunity of our possessing two or 
three dozen lyrics by Brabazon, the choicest lyrics of 
all his exquisite achievement, is ours. If we let it go 
by we shall have to enrich the dealers of a later time, 
and to snatch at what we can save from the book of 
his life. If there be any man in official position in art 
to-day who cannot realise the genius of Brabazon, he is 
wholly unfitted by such guilt to hold that position. And if 
he be free of that guilt, then it is incredible that the choicest 
examples of Brabazon's genius shall not pass to the nation. 
He is of us, of our race, of our glory. Many there be who 
should belong to the honoured, yet who are open to challenge ; 
but Brabazon has passed beyond challenge. The good 
fortune that gave usin such richness of the splendour of 
Turner can rarely be repeated; and while it is possible to 
enrich the nation’s treasure by purchase of works of the 
modern genius before the traffic in pictures inevitably raises 
the price a hundred-fold, there is far greater need for a 
committee of authority to watch and purchase such work 
than for thousands upon thousands of pounds to be spent 
upon the Old Masters. The aim of our collections has become 
the traffic of the expert rather than the significance of art— 
it is a part of academism—and all academism in whatsoever 


rm is death to art, destruction to all that is vital and 
Significant in art. 


on enabled him to 
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“IN DIVERS TONKS” 


; ” 
A Sicilian Idyll, and Judith. By T. Storce Moors. (Duck- 


worth and Co. 2s. nét) 
Songs of Joy and Others. By W.H. Davies. (A. C. Fifield. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Horizons and Landmarks. 
(Macmillan and Co. 

From Dawn to Dusk. 
Hughes. — 5s. net.) 

The Casket Songs and Other Poems. 


By Srpney Royse Lysaaur. 
4s, 6d. net.) 
By George Mitner. (Sherratt and 


By Epmunp Berawe 


Sarcant. (Longmansand Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The Lone Trek. By Denys Levesvrr. (Elkin Mathews. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


At the Silver Gate. By Joun Vance CHENEY. 
Co., N.Y. $1.35 net.) 


The Bagle and the Pelican. By W. B. Nicuo1s. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Herz is verse in plenty, and some poetry. Surely out of a 
selection like this some authentic note of greatness can be 
singled. We are fearful of being dogmatic, remembering 
the woful examples of dogmatic criticism in the past; yet, 
with all diffidence, we cannot honestly say that we have dis- 
covered the poet of thefuture. Sweetness there is, strength 
also ; and if diversity could atone for lack of greatness it 
would do so in these volumes. But with all these qualities 
the unmistakable tone of the master-singer is rarely, if ever, 
heard. 

Mr. Starge Moore comes perilously near to being a master- 
singer, though, perhaps, the present volume is not the best 
instance of this. There is in it the same powerful and 
exotic atmosphere which characterised his ‘“‘ Mariamne,” but 
the two little dramas are too slight to be a fair instance of 
Mr. Moore's mastership. Most readers will, we fancy, 
prefer “ Judith" to “ A Sicilian Idyll.” The action of this is 
not very elear; nor does it give that impression of dramatic 
wholeness which one expects ina work of art. In “ Judith,” 
of course, the action is ready to the poet’s hand in the well- 
known story from the Apocrypha. He uses it with a fine 
restraint, sparing us the actual falehion-stroke by giving 
us only the outside of Holofernes’ tent as thescene. Neither 
play lends itself very readily to quotation ; but this speech 
from the soliloquy of Judith before her dreadful deed may 
give some idea of Mr. Sturge Moore’s quality :— 


(F. A. Stokes 


(D. Nutt. 


I have been praised for loving tenderness : 

It was like sunshine to me when a child 

Or a poor beggar knew my heart was kind, 
Although before he had no knowledge of me . 

Oh, this is vain as girls are vain for beauty! 

It must be done. 

His hair must be put by and his thick beard ; 
Swords will not cut them through, I’ve heard it said. 
Shall I have strength to carve right through his bone ? 
Be present with me now! 

For the exaltation of thy people aid me now, 
Approver of the righteous will that livest 

Even in a woman's heart! 


Mr. Moore has well sustained his reputation in this volume. 

To turn from Mr. Sturge Moore to Mr. W. H. Davies is 
like coming out of a hothouse full of tropical palms into the 
clear, cool atmosphere of our English fields. Mr. Davies is 
really an anachronism. Such direct simplicity, such a lack 
of self-consciousness, do not belong to the present age. One 
is profoundly thankful for these qualities, nevertheless, for 
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they constitute Mr. Davies something of a master-singer. 
When we say that we were reminded of singers as diverse 
as Herbert, Blake, Wordsworth, and Whitman during the 
perusal of this book it. may help to.an indication of the 
quality of our poet. Yet he is distinctively individual, and 
no-echo. Mr. Davies.is the true tramp when he writes :— . 


What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 
No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 
No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 

And watch her feet, how they can dance. 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 

A poor life this if, full-of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare. . 


There is something almost Shakespearean in the strength 
of the tiny lyric on “ The Owl :”— 


The boding owl, that in despair 

Doth moan and shiver on warm nights— 
Shall that bird prophesy for me 

The fall of. Heaven’s eternal lights ? 


When in the thistled field of Age 
I take my final walk on earth, 
Still will I make that owl’s despair 
A thing to fill my heart with mirth. 


Altogether, Mr. Davies is so‘rare a phenomenon in these 
days that he deserves a whole article to himself. Space will 
only allow us to advise all lovers of true poetry on no 
account to miss him. : 
Mr. Sidney Royse Lysaght is of an entirely different order; 
but quite as distinctive in his way. The farther we read 
into his book the more does our respect for his powers 
increase, as well as our appreciation of his beauties. ~ There 
is intellect in these poems, and a philosophy behind them. 
We feel that this volume was written with well-ordered 
intentions. It is not a collection of heterogeneous lyrics; but 
a series of poems having purpose and a quite remarkable 
psychological value. Perhaps few poets have set’ forth 
that mystical beauty of familiar things, which the child sees 
and the man remembers, with more strength and sincerity 
than Mr. Lysaght. And the level of achievement is so high 
that we marvel as we read. Mr. Lysaght is neither 
flamboyant nor pessimistic; his quiet lines are full of a 
strong beauty which it is rather difficult to display by quota- 
tion. The whole volume must be read before -the full 
strength of these lines on “Children’s Faith” is fairly 
appreciated :— 
Great teachers had we in our youth, 
Great lessons learned we unaware. 
Faith, sure enough to laugh at Truth, 
If Truth had not been also fair, 
Was ours: we clasped the very hand 
That shaped the worlds, and read complete 
The secret of the Love that planned, 
In flowers that grew about our feet. 


Our instincts made immortal claims ; 

Our spirits touched the infinite ; 
We breathed the breath of spacious aims, - - 

But lowly things were our delight. 
No load had seemed.too great.to bear. os 
. “But in.our kinship: with the sod, . eau 
Our weakness gave us hearts'to share .._.-:>.-: 


E =6The work of Mr. George Milner also commands respect, 
‘ “From Dawn to Dusk” is a selection from a lifetime's work 
' made at the instigation of friends. It is good, sincere work, 
‘and well worthy of republication in this form. What if here 
‘and there the voice of the echo is heard? Were we not al 
‘Tennysonians once ? When we read dates.so widely distant 
‘as 1856 and 1910 there is room for many influences to work, 
‘as well as for many themes to emerge. It will not do to 
‘dismiss this book with the contemptuous epithet “ Mid: 
Victorian!” as some ultra-moderns might do; for here js 
the best of a man whose poetical powers are by no means 
;small, Let this sonnet stand as an example of those 
’ powers :— | 
A muddy stretch of shore; a clouded sky; 
A crawling tide, voiceless, opaque and grey ; 
A blurred and sinking sun that flings no ray 
Of sanguine glory from its place on high ; 
Landward an eastern wind and one bird’s cry— 
All meanness, all dejection ; yet we say— 
Some greatness saves it—takes reproach away ; 
_ For there, we know, the unfathomed Deep doth lie. 


So is our life—a poor and scanty breath ; 
A halting travail through a weary land 
Where goodness. fails and evil boldly thrives ; 
But lo! we lift our eyes, and there is Death 
Ennobling all, and straight we understand 
Eternity makes great our little lives. _ 


| The first sonnet in “The Oasket of Songs”’ is indeed a 
fine one, and if all the rest of the poems were equal to it this 
would be a notable volume of verse :— _ 


I build a little shelter for my Love, 
Where we may sit betimes and laugh at death ; 
Plain earthen walls, and floor clay-smeared beneath, 
And posts and ties and reedy thatch above : 
A little shelter where two souls may prove 
Tempest and earthquake are not lords of all ; 
Where still to sit and laugh while strangers stall 
Our limbs in lead and friends our chairs remove : 

- A little shelter never built with hands, 
Of wood or earth or thatch that crofters use— 
Tts only clay is words, and rhythm its posts, 
And rhymes for reeds, and all-from magic lands. 
So raise no warning. finger, nor-accuse - 
The mortal in me of immortal boasts. - 


Mr. Sargant has a very pretty gift, which is not always 
confined to mere prettiness, but occasionally deals with 
weightier matters. He lacks, however, that forceful indi- 
viduality which has marked some of the foregoing volumes, 
and which is so precious a gift in a poet. 

Two books from distant lands follow—the first and the 
more powerful from South Africa. The foreign soil has had 
little effect on the muse of either, for both find their true 
antecedents in Europe. Mr. Denys Lefebvre is most inte: 
resting when he gives us hard, realistic pictures of South 
African “Types.” Some of these are quite successful, much 
more so than the sentimental poems in the earlier part of 
the book. 

Mr. John Vance Cheney is said to be “the noted poet of 
the Pacific Coast.” Something more than the sweetness df 
his rhythms would, we fancy, be needed to render him 
“noted” in this country. Still, there are many pretty 
things, charmingly expressed, in the book, and as it 
adorned with a really fine series of photographs of the 
country it describes, it makes an admirable presentation 
volume. This will show his style :— ; 

The plunging spines of mighty-morning hills -- - 
. Lunge through the fog, the:far.white.fog that fills 
The fresh world up till broad-backed ranges be .. -.- 





The vast humanity of God. 


Schooled porpoises breasting a vapour sea. 
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The sleepy oaks of Napa wake and lean 

To meet the wild oat in its April green ; 

The slope uncovers; while between the swells 
Of wind merrily ring the blackbird-bells, 
And liquid music, hurrying note to note, 
Spills, overflowing, from the starling’s throat. 


“The Hymn of Modernity” which is the first poem in 
“The Eagle and the Pelican,” contains these lines :— 


The green winds burst open the portals of arrogant, exquisite 
gold, 
And a fanfare of branches and buds greets them in wanton 
acclaim ; 
High over the peaks of the mountains the reckless vermilion is 
rolled ; 
Till the sky is a spasm of desire heaving with palpitant flame! 


“Reckless vermilion” describes Mr. Nichols’ artistic 
methods fairly well. There is what we once saw described 
as “a great somethingness” about it all. We are never 
quite convinced. It may be a fine frenzy, but—we do not 
know ! 

All these singers taken together do not make achorus. It 
would be difficult to prophesy, listening to their differing 
voices, Which will be the dominant melody of our time— 
whether, indeed, there will be any dominant melody. But in 
the mere quantity there is, at any rate, a sign of hope ; for, 
surely, out of such a multitude some compelling voice will, 
sooner or later, arise. We listen expectantly. 





THE FRENCH ASOP 


Jean de la Fontaine. By Frank Hamet. Illustrated. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 16s. net.) 


Mr. Frank Hamet has already given us “The Dauphines of 
France,” “ A Woman of the Revolution,” &., and is well 
versed in the art of preparing bulky volumes on historical 
themes, where the history is given in small doses, and 
scandal none too rigorously excluded. In the volume before 
us he has given us an account of La Fontaine and his work, 
with many side-issues dealing with the life of that period, 
and with several interesting people with whom La Fontaine 
was intimate. It would require a much more subtle pen 
than that possessed by Mr. Hamel to give us the real La 
Fontaine. Mr. Hamel describes him as “a great baby who 
is also a great genius.” He is right in placing La Fontaine 
in the front rank of French men of letters. There was 
something unique in his genius ; but for all that he was not 
eternally playing in the nursery, unless a baby can faithfully 
impersonate Don Juan! Fontaine was a Don Juan—a very 
naive and simple-minded Don Juan, and all reference to the 
innocence of babes cannot disguise the fact. 

La Fontaine’s “ Adonis ” was the poem that launched him 
on his literary career and won the approvol of his friend and 
patron Fouquet. It was not a masterpiece, but it “con- 
tained the amorous note, and deait with the psychology of 
love, which rendered it suitable to the prevailing taste.” It 
pleased Fouquet to gather about him certain poets and 
dramatists—just those poets and dramatists who were willing 
to extol his estates and palaces. In short, to make his 
Worldly possessions known’ to the world in immortal poetry. 
Fouguet had been favourably impressed with Fontaine's 
“Adonis,” and saw in this promising young poet one who 
could fitly describe “ the shadowed alleys, the gay parterres, 
the handsome outlines of the Chateau of Vaux.” La 
Fontaine had already received from his patron the sum 
of one thousand livres per annum, which sum he was to 
Pay back in verse—verse that would add glory to Fouquet. 

B 





Fontaine readily accepted his patron’s suggestion, and the 
“Songe du Vaux” was commenced in 1658 and published 
in 1671. But with the downfall and imprisonment of 


| Fouquet, La Fontaine found himself without a patron, and 


was forced to seek his fortune elsewhere. 

The less said about La Fontaine’s marriage the better, for 
it was a dismal and unfortunate affair. His letters to his 
wife from Limousin are merely descriptive of his travels, 
and he makes no seruple about telling her of the many 
pretty women he meets. In one of these letters he writes :— 
“ My sleep was not disturbed by dreams, as it generally is. 
If, however, Morpheus had brought the innkeeper’s daughter 
to me, I think I should hardly have sent her away again. 
But he didn’t.” It is doubtful if Fontaine was cut out for a 
married life. It was his nature to love many women and to 
love lightly, governed by an infatuation that led him from 
flower to flower, just as irresistibly in old age as in youth. 
On one occasion, however, Fontaine seems to have written 
about a happy married couple with a certain touch of wistful 
yearning for domestic joys that never had been, and never 
could be, his. Thus he describes the Pidoux family :— 


I think he has been married more than once; the present 
wife is well made and has certainly many good points. One 
thing about her pleased me—she flirts with her husband 
and lives with him as though he were her lover; and I 
approve of one thing about her husband—he goes on 
having children by her. Happy old age is therefore possible 
in which pleasure, love, and the graces keep one company 
until the end. There are not many such, but there are some, 
and that is one of them. 


After La Fontaine’s return from Limoges we find him 
acting as chevalier d'honneur to the Duchesse d'Orléans, 
widow of Gaston. There was a vast difference between 
“ the gay life at Vaux and the almost funeral ménage of the 
Dowager-Duchess.” La Fontaine must have been sorely 
tried by one who was given to many devotional exercises, 
who imagined that she had all the aches and pains in exist- 
ence, and was, in short, a professional invalid, always under 
the impression that she was about to die. 

When the Dowager-Duchess did finally pass away, in 
1672, La Fontaine turned his attention to the Duchesse de 
Bouillon and her gay and exotic circle. This wit and 
beauty exercised considerable influence over the all too 
sensitive La Fontaine. Her taste in literature was of the 
fleshly school—bright, witty, risqué—and Ariosto and 
Boccaccio were among her favourite authors. She seems 
to have been a sort of Marguerite de Navarre, where log- 
fires and spreading chestnuts were scenes for the reading of 
“Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles” and tales of a similar kind. 
It is quite possible, as Mr. Hamel suggests, that the lively 
Duchesse de Bouillon probably had much to do with fostering 
the licentious side of La Fontaine’s disposition, which resulted 
in the publication of his much praised and much condemned 
“ Contes.” 

It was a peculiarity as well as a necessity of La Fontaine’s 
genius that he should use certain classic writers to his 
taste as sort of lay figures. Other celebrated men of letters 
have followed « similar practice, and no one is likely to 
accuse La Fontaine of crude and bald plagiarism when his 
work is examined, for when La Fontaine borrowed he saw to 
it that he paid back with liberal interest. On many occasions 
he improved upon Boccaccio, and in his “ Fables” he added 
to the charm of Alsop with a genius particularly his own. 

The most interesting woman with whom La Fontaine came 
in intimate contact was Madame de la Sabliére. In her he 
witnessed a human tragedy, and Mr. Hamel has brought out 
the salient features of her story with a vivid but tender 
touch. We see her bestowing a fine love upon the worth. 
less La Fare, and her final withdrawal into the Hospice des 
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Incurables, where she renounced the world, made strong her 
heart against the unfaithful La Fare, and served God with 
as ardent a devotion as she had once served Mammon. 

The most extraordinary incident in the life of La Fontaine 
was his so-called conversion and abject apology to the 
Academy, of which he was a distinguished member, for 
having written the “Contes.” On February 12th, 1693, 
before a deputation of Academicians and his Confessor, he 
made the following remarks :— 


It is only too publicly notorions that I have had the 
misfortune to compose a book of infamous Tales. In 
writing them I did not believe the work was as pernicious 
as it really is. My eyes have been opened on this point, and 
I confess that the book is an abominable one. I am deeply 
contrite for having written and published it. I pray for 
pardon to God, to the Church, and to you, Sir, who are his 
minister, to you gentlemen of the Academy, and to all who 
are present. I wish that the work had never been written 
by my pen, and that it were in my power to suppress it 
entirely. 


So much for a confession that was prompted by priest- 
craft; but, whatever may be written for and against this 
curious affair, the fame of La Fontaine does not rest on the 
“Contes,” but on his “Fables,” and he has been aptly 
described by one of his contemporaries as “a fablier who 
bore fables as naturally as a tree bears fruit.” 





SHELLEY IN ITALY 


Shelley and His Friends in Italy. By Heten Rossetti ANGELI. 
With Sixteen [Illustrations by Maxwett ArmMFiELp. 
(Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


WHILE it would be untrue to say that it was not till Shelley 

went to Italy that he did good work, it is still a fact 

that the best was done there, and that the several 

first-rank poems that he wrought before his farewell to 

England seem, by comparison with the rest of his output of 
the same period, only a kind of earnest of his later achieve- 

ment. Truly enough, this was primarily due to the fact that 
he had reached his poetical maturity ; that wherever he 

had been his work would have been distinct from his earlier 
achievement. Inthe years prior to 1818 he had largely con- 
ceived of poetry as a valiant steed to bear his philosophical 
burthens, to be charged with didacticism and revolutionary 

pedagogy. Even in such wonderful exceptions as “ Alastor ” 
there is to be discovered more than a trace of this, whereas 
in “The Revolt of Islam ” it is chiefly responsible for a 
failure that is not the less to be regarded as a failure because 
the poet’s later accomplishments threw a reflected lustre upon 
it. Having served his apprenticeship (and it is only thus the 
best work is done, which is a thing worth remembering 
in a day when the highest is not even attempted, and is 
infallibly condemned if attempted), wherever he found him- 
self in the years after 1818 he could not fail to have written 
versethatshouldendure. But when oneremembersthe manner 
of man he was, it is then that one realises how much Italy 
meanttohim. The very fact that nearlyall his poems written in 
that country were penned in the open air would be sufficient 
in itself to demonstrate that ; but a careful examination of 
the later poems make it very clear; for they are saturated 
in the colours and atmosphere of the country, so much so 
that a famous contemporary writer has spoken of his attempt 
to eliminate from his work the “reds and yellows of Shelley.” 
There was almost something of destiny init. The call of 
the outer aptness to the inner meetness synchronised very 
happily with him; and certainly the result was a very 
memorable one for English literature, 


It is this fact that makes Mrs. Angeli’s book assured of 
interest. Nevertheless, one could have conceived of a book 
that dealt with the subject in a far more adequate way. It 
is not desirable hastily to find fault with a book to the 
making of which a good deal of labour must have gone. 
But a subject like that of Shelley’s life and doings in Italy 
has a responsibility attaching to it that should be adequately 
shouldered. For example, Shelley in Italy, not less than in 
England, met a good many people who may very happily be 
despatched to oblivion. We are told, for instance, that 
“there arrived in Florence a connection of the Shelley 
family, Miss Sophia Stacey ;” and that this “Miss Stacey 
was accompanied on her foreign travels by a friend, Miss 
Corbet Parry-Jones.” Well, Miss Stacey might very well 
herself have been kept to the immemorial darkness that 
best befits her; but if it be considered desirable to rescue 
her from forgetfulness, it is difficult to see what claims 
her travelling companion has on our attention. Nor 
is this merely a passing matter, for to this passage 
there is appended the following footnote: “Dowden is 
mistaken in supposing Miss Stacey’s companion to have 
been Mrs. Meadows. Mrs. Shelley refers to Miss Jones as 
‘a little old Welshwoman without the slightest education.’ 
This description is evidently prejudiced and unfair ; Miss 
Jones was the sister of General Sir Love Parry-Jones, of 
Madryn Castle, Pwllheli, and wasa very cultivated woman.” 
It is dificult to see how it would matter much to posterity if 
we never heard of Miss Stacey, Mrs. Meadows, Miss Corbet 
Parry-Jones, or her noble and soldierly brother from the 
Welsh castle. And if one were to give a list of the simi- 
larly obscure persons that Mrs. Angeli not only rescues 
philanthropically from oblivion, but gives a somewhat 
detailed attention to, one would be properly appalled at the 
length of the list. It is exceedingly aggravating, especially 
when the subject is so vivid a personality as Shelley, to be 
turned aside from the proper interest of the time by obscuri- 
ties of people and incident for which we can have no possible 
sort of regard. 

This is the essence of the matter. We feel that Mrs. 
Angeli has done us a wrong. With a profoundly interesting 
subject, and an obviously complete knowledge of it, both as 
to places that Shelley visited and lived in and the poems 
that he wrought there, not to speak of some intimacy with 
the literature that Shelley studied so devotedly while there, 
we feel that she could have, or should have, given us a book 
far different from the present one. Yet since we have no 
other source of knowing her fitness for her subject than 
from the volume before us, to state so much is also to say 
that though the book may be irritating by reason of the 
detail with which the fitly obscure and trivial has been 
treated, the larger and more permanent is yet there. There 
is a great deal that it is well to have, although, as we have 


| said, the trivialities are an awkward hindrance to the more 


permanent matter. 

Mrs. Angeli’s method is to begin Shelley’s travels at the 
outset of his leaving England for Italy via France, with an 
enumeration of reasons for exiling himself that is a little 
cursory. Step by step and town by town she follows him 
from his entrance into Italy to his strange, and still more 
strangely divined, death. Putting aside the petty irrele- 
vancies we have referred to, the story gives us, despite 
cursory and chatty manner, an accurate and entertain- 
ing account of the poet’s life and character. It is when 
‘she is dealing with the larger personalities with whom 

Shelley came into contact that her tale becomes properly 
interesting. We do not hear as much as we should like of 
stout Captain Trelawny, nor do we think Mrs. Angeli has 
made a sufficiently deft use of Shelley's letters to Peacock, 
giving as these do the automatic reflex of the poets 





life; but whenever Byron crosses her pages the interest st 
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once becomes vivid. Indeed, with regard to some of the 
incidents that arose between Shelley and Byron, we do not 
know where they have been quite so adequately or fully 
treated. Such, for example, is the whole of the interest 
that surrounds the unfortunately born “Allegra.” Had it not 
been for “ Allegra” the two poets might never have met: it 
is fairly sure that they would never have become intimate. 
“ Allegra” provides an incident for the comparison of the 
characteristics respectively of Shelley and Byron that cannot 
easily be bettered. Certainly in it Shelley shows himself 
as a patient and noble-minded man, whereas Byron appears 
as not a little peevish and brutal. Firmly and wisely Mrs. 
Angeli handles the occasion when Byron appeared to least 
advantage—when the scurrilous Paolo Foggi induced the 
Hoppners to believe the tale that Claire Clairemont not only 
had had a child by Shelley, but that this child had been 
made away with. That Byron helped to spread the story 
seems clear, though whether from spite towards Claire or 
any petty jealousy towards Shelley can never be discovered. 
Such incidents as these help to give this book something 
of areal value. But that the interest should always arise 
when we get past obscurities to notabilities should have 
instructed Mrs. Angeli in the very simple, yet too often 
overlooked, fact that obscurities can never be otherwise than 
obscure, while notabilities are always notable. 





THE CHARACTER OF STERNE 


The Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne. By Lewis MELVILLE. 
Two Vols. (Stanley Paul and Co. 28s. net.) 


Tue character of Laurence Sterne was one of the most subtle 
that have ever puzzled the literary historian. It was a 
character so many-sided that it was never fully revealed 
even to his most intimate acquaintances, least of all to those 
ladies with whom Sterne was upon terms of something more 
than friendship. From the materials supplied by “ Tristram 
Shandy” and “The Sentimental Journey ” alone one would 
inevitably receive, if not a wrong, at least an incomplete, 
impression of the man. The particular value of Mr. 
Melville’s work lies in the method of his handling the theme. 
Inhis own words: “ The simplest and, I think, the best way 
toshow the great men in his habit as he lived is to allow 
him, whenever possible, to speak for himself.” With this 
object Mr. Melville has, as he tells us, printed most of the 
existing letters, and also the Journal to Eliza. 

Sterne was undoubtedly not so black as his enemies 
painted him, scarcely even so black as he painted himself ; 
but we can hardly concur in the sympathetic views taken by 
Mr. Melville upon the part played by him in certain trans- 
actions which to all appearances are scarcely consistent with 
moral purity. According to our view, Sterne must be taken 
for all in all. One cannot escape from the fact, which stares 
at one from every page of his works, and a very large 
number of his letters, that he was by temperament a true 
disciple of Rabelais ; he loved to hear or read a spicy story ; 
still more did he love to tell one. Amours were as the 
breath of life to him. Mr. Melville would have us believe 
that in such matters his bark was worse than his bite, and 
that though the spirit was lascivious the flesh was chaste. 
Such whitewashing can do no good to an author who did 
hot write virginibus puerisque. The final judgment upon 
this topic must in any event be left to the reader. 

Sterne’s unfortunate relations with his mother and his 
wife are dealt with very fully by Mr. Melville, and, with 
the whole of the available materials now placed before us, 
We are enabled to appreciate the vindication of his character 
from such charges as that of Byron, that “ Sterne preferred 








whining over a dead ass to relieving the necessities of a 
living mother.” Of his extraordinary generosity we have 
numberless examples, and it is fully demonstrated by Mr. 
Melville that that generosity was frequently strained by 
Sterne’s mother and wife to breaking-point. Mr. Melville 
has thus epitomised Sterne’s amorous relations :— 


Mr. Sterne, it is to be feared, was an arrant humbug. 
He never addressed a letter to any woman—with exception 
of Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. James—that was not a love- 
letter, though probably he never loved in the whole course 
of his life; he was always playing with love and making 
believe—to himself as to the object of his affection—that he 
was in love. He loved not Elizabeth, nor Catherine de 
Fourmantelle, nor Mrs. Ferguson, nor Mrs. Vezey, nor the 
later and more famous Eliza, nor any woman he ever met ; 
he was, and was proud to be, merely a man of sensibility. 


These are hard sayings, but when one finds the author of “A 
Sentimental Journey ” telling us towards the close of that 
work that, could the traces of Elizabeth ever be worn out of 
his brain, Maria should “ lie in his bosom,” and be unto him 
as a daughter, bearing in mind that at this very time he was 
not letting a day pass without pouring out the story of his 
love for Eliza in his Journal to that lady, the truth of the 
accusation is too sadly manifest. 

The Society of Demoniacs, which has been damned by 
each succeeding writer who has taken them for his subject, 
here receives a few liberal strokes with the whitewash brush. 
Mr. Melville’s argument in their favour is, that if the 
Demoniacs were nothing better than vulgar debauchees it is 
inconceivable that Sterne would have let them make the 
acquaintance of his young daughter. The same species of 
argument is used in favour of the contention that Sterne 
was unaware of any indecency in his books :— 


Though, at first blush, it is apparently an audacious theory 
to put forward, there are good grounds for contending that 
Sterne never regarded himself as even being improper. He 
let his daughter copy his manuscript, and he read the 
chapters as they were written to his wife. 


We fail to be convinced by this kind of reasoning. These 
circumstances, coupled with the flagrant indecencies inserted 
by Sterne in his letters to fair correspondents, only go to 
strengthen the impression that Sterne was deliberately 
improper, and that he insisted upon measuring propriety by 
his own and not by conventional standards. That his own 
standard was an exceedingly low one is undoubtedly the 
cause of the comparative oblivion into which he has nowa- 
days fallen, for, had it been otherwise, the literary merits of 
“Tristram Shandy” and “A Sentimental Journey” are 
such as would have ensured to their author an unwaning 
popularity. 

The strongest justification of our disbelief in the soundness 
of Mr. Melville’s apologia is to be found in Sterne’s own 
reply to Bishop Warburton, when the latter expostulated 
mildly with him upon the subject of the proprieties. ‘“ You 
have it in your power,” says the Bishop, “to make that, 
which is an amusement to yourself and others, useful to 
both ; at least, above all things, beware of its becoming 
hurtful to either, by any violations of decency and good 
manners. . . .” “ Be assured, my lord,” replies Sterne, 
“that willingly and knowingly I will give no offence to any 
mortal by anything which I think can look like the least 
violation either of decency or good manners; and yet, with 
all the caution of a heart void of offence or intention of 
giving it, I may find it very hard, in writing such a book as 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ to mutilate anything in it down to the 
prudish humour of every particular. I will, however, do 
my best—though laugh, my lord, I will, and as loud as I 
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can too.” The meaning of such a threat is apparent to any 
Shandyite. 

Again, whilst agreeing with many of Mr. Melville’s con- 
clusions—for instance, that Mrs. Draper left her husband 
perforce, and through no fault of Sterne—yet we cannot 
follow him when he tells us that “Mrs. Draper was far too 
intelligent not to realise that Sterne was a sentimentalist, 
and not to understand that such allusions to her being ‘his 
second wife were, if in bad taste, at least meant to be play- 
ful, seeing that he was, and knew he was, standing on the 
threshold of the ‘ valley of the shadow of death.’” Death 
had already so often given Sterne playful pushes downward 
into that valley, that up to the very moment of his death, 
like many another consumptive, he never realised his danger, 
and he obviously believed and hoped that a second marriage 
was possible. In fact the most extraordinary feature of his 
extraordinary character was that never for a moment, even 
when deserted by his wife and daughter and racked with 
disease, did he lose his natural and indomitable levity. On 
March 8th, 1768, he was at death’s door. He seemed annoyed 
to think that it would be a long while ere he regained 
his strength. Ten days later he lay a-dying. His friend 
John Crauford had sent his valet, John Macdonald, to inquire 
after him. Macdonald was ushered into the room where 
Sterne lay. “I waited ten minutes,” says he, “but in five 
he said, ‘Now it is come!’ He put up his hand as if to 
ward off a blow, and died in a minute.” His last remark 
is characteristic. What he hated above all things, what he 
was ever striving to render ridiculous, was sententiousness. 
He dies with no pompous sentiment upon his lips, but the 
barest possible commentary upon a natural circumstance 
which he had long sought to avoid. What an admirable 
opportunity was offered to him to die repeating the text of 
his most celebrated sermon, “ For we trust we have a good 
conscience! ”’ 

There is a large number of plates in these two volumes, 
many of which reproduce the best of the contemporary 
likenesses of Sterne; and the sympathy and care with 
which Mr. Melville has collected and revised the existing 
materials cannot fail to induce the reader, seeing the gold 
and forgetting the dross, to utter at least one sigh for a life 
prematurely cut short. ‘“ Alas! poor Yorick.” 





POLITICS DISGUISED AS HISTORY 


Tarnished Coronets: Studies in the History of the British 
Peerage. By M. N. v’Avuverane, M.A. Illustrated. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Concernine the object and purpose of this book there can 
be no doubt whatever. It is made manifest in the very first 
words of the Preface. There is no need even to read 
between the lines, for Mr. d’Auvergne has set out on the 
work of political propaganda, and it would not serve his 
purpose that even the densest of his readers should mistake 
his object. The title “Tarnished Coronets: Studies in the 
History of the British Peerage,” and the list of contents— 
“Robert Spencer, Second Earl of Sunderland; John 
Churchill, First Duke of Marlborough ; . John Scott, 
First Earl of Eldon ”—immediately suggests that the present 
volume belongs to a category which has of late years become 
fashionable—that of pseudo-biographical gossip, in which 
excitement and sensation are always given the advantage 
over the more sober realities, and in which ladies and 
gentlemen concerning whose respectability there is at least a 
little doubt are chosen as heroes. Of course there is another 
class which the casual reader of titles sometimes confounds 





with this—namely, that of genuine biographical memoirs, 
One does not have to read much of Mr. d’Auvergne’s book, 
however, to learn that it belongs to neither of these. The 
author opens his foreword as follows :— 


In an hereditary Senate mediocrity recognises its best safe. 
guard against the domination of greatness. If men as dull ag 
the herd did not occupy positions of authority, true aristo. 
crats might obtain those positions and force the herd along 
at a faster pace than it wished to travel. Thus is explained 
the relative popularity the hereditary peerage has enjoyed in 
this country, especially among the classes most fearful of 
the depredations of intellect. The admitted superiority of 
a class of men who do not even profess to be wiser, braver, 
or better than those below is, moreover, exceedingly restful 
and comforting to the community; for where merit is not 
the standard of excellence or the road to distinction it cannot 
be accounted any disgrace to remain at the bottom of the 
scale. Thus the nation is spared all feverish emulation in 
the matter of moral worth, and the energy saved can be 
devoted to money-getting and amusement. 


The book is without disguise a savage attack on the here- 
ditary system of government. It is either a belated weapon 
forged for use in the recent campaign against the House of 
Lords or it is intended to be wielded in a resumed attack on 
the Constitution. To effect this object Mr. d’Auvergne has 
selected some nine prominent past members of the Upper 
House and made the most of their weaknesses and their 
vices in order to support his thesis than an hereditary 
peerage is vile and harmful in every particular. He has 
raked up every scrap which could be found to the discredit 
of his nine pseudo-heroes, and when it was impossible to 
deny an entry on the credit side of their accounts his praise 
has been most niggardly and grudging. 

So rabid is he in his hostility to the Order that almost 
on every page there are signs of a warped impartiality. 
In fact his enmity has so run away with him that half of the 
examples which he has chosen do not illustrate his thesis at 
all. Five of the peers whom he has selected for treatment 
were the originators of their own nobility. Their virtues 
and their iniquities are therefore equally inefficacious in an 
argument around the value of an hereditary peerage. More- 
over, if these nine peers were the worst whom he could find 
for use as “horrible examples” his case is indeed a poor 
one. He is certainly entitled to whatever credit he can 
derive from quoting the careers of Simon Lord Lovat and 
the first Lord Holland, but the great Duke of Marlborough 
and the first Earl of Eldon surely belong to a different 
category. The former was admittedly by no means perfect, 
but of him we may well quote Bolingbroke, who, speaking 
of Marlborough’s love of money, is reported to have exclaimed 
“He was so very great a man that I forgot he had that 
vice.” Of Lord Eldon the whole of the charges are of 
a purely political character, and are unworthy of being 
raked up after the lapse of nearly a century. Lord Eldon’s 
reputation need have no fear of the judgment of posterity. 
His career was such that his party, his country, his family, 
his profession, and his birthplace all have reason to be proud 
of him. 

An hereditary peerage is not the only béte noire in Mr. 
@’Auvergne’s eyes. He is only a little less wild when the 
shadow of a lawyer crosses his mind. The normal member 
of this honourable profession is referred to as a “ pestilent 

parasite who was always at hand to give form and 
permanence to the arbitrary and ill-considered utterances of 
our sottish rulers.” From this we would deduce that Mr. 
d’Auvergne is not a sympathiser with the present Covert 
ment, which has intrusted most of its most important offices 
to'the hands of members of the legal profession. In the cam 
paign against the House of Lords he is therefore presumably 
a freelance. The author is apparently undeeided as to whom 
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he detests most—the peer or the lawyer. “That the peerage: 
has much in common with the savage and superstitious 
elements in our midst is not to be doubted. But it is time 
for them to go, and perhaps they will take with them the 
lawyers, who are their spurious offspring, and the Bishops, 
who have blessed their worse (sic) deeds. The world is 
tired of medieval bogeys: we want a true aristocracy.” If 
we may venture some advice to our author, offered in all 
kindness, it is to use more moderation, both of language and 
price, in future. In his present book he has so far overshot 
the mark as to render himself harmless by his exaggeration. 
And what influence are his doctrines likely to have on people 
who can afford to pay 12s. 6d. for the volume ? 





AN ASCETIC FAITH 


Mystics and Saints of Islam. By Cuiaup Fev. 
Griffiths. 3s. 6d. net.) 


(Francis 


Ix all religions there are extremists who, dissatisfied with 
the normal tenets of the orthodox Faith, seek to improve 
upon it according to their own ideas derived from various 
sources. This tendency soon manifested itself in Islam, and 
one direction which it took was the mysticism described in 
this little work. The extent to which it obtained cannot, of 
course, be fully known, but the examples of the mystics and 
saints of whom accounts are given by Mr. Field show that 
the particular cult of Sufism was developed by its professors 
to limits which could not be exceeded, for in recorded cases 
it led to their deaths at the hands of the orthodox party. 
Mr. Field says nothing whatever of his own profession, but 
from his references to Afghans and Pathan villages, and his 
knowledge of the Bible and Islam, it is evident that he has 
made good use of his opportunities to study his subject. 
Aconsiderable proportion of the biographical sketches, as 
well as the Introductory Chapter, are admittedly transla- 
tions of papers by Continental scholars; other papers have 
already appeared in periodical journals. The lives of the 
mystics and saints which Mr. Field has reproduced show 
the operation of mysticism and its results in selected cases, 
but readers who have not the time or inclination to labour 
through them will find the pith of the doctrine under dis- 
cussion abstracted in the brief Appendices as well as in the 
chapter on Pantheistic Sufism. 

The roots of mysticism, Mr. Field says, are to be found in 
the Koran itself; the “fear of the Lord” inculcated therein 
led naturally to an almost fierce asceticism from the early 
days of Islam, and this produced Sufism, a word probably 
derived from “suf” (wool), “for, as a rule, Sufis wear 
woollen garments to distinguish themselves from the crowd 
who love gaudy attire ;” it is a symbol of their disregard of 
earthly pleasures and their renunciation of wealth and 
luxury. Some of Persia’s greatest poets wrote of little else 
besides the elucidation and elaboration of the Sufi doctrines. 
Of these Fariduddin Attar (1119-1229) [sic] and Jalaluddin 
Rumi (1207-1272), as well as Al Ghazzali (1058-1111), one 
of the deepest thinkers, greatest theologians, and profoundest 
moralists of Islam, author of ninety-nine works; and the 
Philosopher Avicenna (980-1087), the writer of mystical 
treatises, are the subjects of interesting separate chapters. 
But after all it is the doctrine that concerns the inquirer into 
the realities of Islam. 


The fundamental ideas of Oriental mysticism— 


Spring from a Pantheistic philosophy in many respects 
startlingly resembling those of modern times. Mullah Shah 
often insists that individual existence counts for nothing, and 
that nothing in reality exists outside of God, the Absolute 








Being ; every particular life dissolves in this universal 
unity, life and death are mere changes iu the form of 
existence. The individual is only in some way a part of the 
Infinite Being Who fills the universe; a particle which has 
been momentarily detached therefrom, only to return thither. 
To know oneself is therefore the equivalent of knowing God. 
But in order tv acquire this knowledge the pupil must submit 
to long and painful self-discipline; he must pass through all 
the tests of the severest asceticism; only after he has thus 
prepared himself will the spiritual master open his heart 
and render him capable of perceiving the mysteries of the 
spiritual world. 


On its dangerous side this eastern Pantheism tends to 
atheism and materialism. In practice, Sufism appears to 
require morbid introspection during meditation, while the 
knowledge of mysteries is revealed only to profound medita- 
tion, producing a state of ecstasy. According to the author 
it “consists essentially in giving up oneself constantly to 
devotional exercises, in living solely for God, in abandoning 
all the frivolous attractions of the world, in disregarding the 
ordinary aims of men—pleasures, riches, and honours—and 
finally in separating oneself from society for the sake of 
practising devotion to God”—a way of life described as 
extremely common among the companions of the Prophet 
and the early Moslems. In carrying out their faith the 
Sufis gave up repose and accepted suffering. Their great 
teachers enjoined self-mortification, quoting the saying, 
“Die before you die.” They have been styled the Essenes 
of Islam, hostile to the Ulema, the orthodox “men of 
learning,’ who corresponded to the Pharisees. The Sufis 
cultivated an indifference to external things: in their 
mystical works they generally used Arabic, veiling their 
views in a sort of technical language: as, for instance, in 
cloaking theirteaching under a metaphorical veil, wine repre- 
senting the love of God. They yearned for reabsorption 
into the Supreme Unity. Annihilation (resembling the 
Buddhistic Nirvana) was a Sufi doctrine. The poet 
Jalaluddin is said to have instituted mystical dances, which 
he ordered to be accompanied by the flute. ‘“ This was the 
beginning of the celebrated order of Mevlevis, or dancing 
dervishes, which has now existed for over six hundred years, 
successively presided over by descendants of Jalaluddin. 
Their gyrations are intended to symbolise the wheelings 
of the planets round their central sun and the attraction of 
the creature to the Creator.” Meditation, mortification, 
asceticism are the religious practices of these people, who 
have to be considered, as a sect in Islam, as seriously as the 
Sadhus, or religious devotees, in Hinduism. A knowledge 
of them is essential to a complete study of Islam, and this 
will be facilitated by Mr. Field’s interesting little book. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1871. 

Recueil de docwments publié par le Ministére des Affaires 
Tome IV. 1 Aoit, 1864—5 Novembre, 
(Gustave Ficker, Paris.) 


ktrangéres. 


1864. 


Votume IV. advances this publication a short stage nearer 
to its finish. As we said last April, in reviewing the Third 
Volume, and as most people would be able to guess without 
opening either volume, the story contained is the story of 
Bismarck and Prussia. The events here discussed extend 
over three months, from the beginning of August, 1864, 
when the Prussians and Austrians had established a firm 
military occupation in Schleswig and Holstein, and the 
former were quietly converting their lease into a freehold. 
An armistice had been signed, and Bismarck avowed that 
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the best course for Prussia was to mark time and encourage 


the proposal of conflicting solutions—‘ Nous voulons faire 
trainer l’affaire.” The Prussian officers on the spot seem to 
have been even more outspoken. Bismarck, being the only 
person in the whole conclave who knew his own mind and 
who saw the facts, had beau jeu with the maladroit cunning 
and sentimentalism of Napoleon III., the tergiversations of 
Austria, the weakness of Denmark and the German States, 
and the purblindness of most English statesmen. He never 
feared or treated seriously the Anglo-French alliance, seeing 
exactly how far the interests of the respective partners went. 
Austria under Rechberg is exhibited as the completest of 
dupes ; the documents seem to proclaim in the loudest tones 
her approaching fall. There is an interview recorded 
between the Prussian and Austrian Sovereigns in the presence 
of their respective Ministers ; Bismarck proposes quite simply 
that Prussia shall take all the present benefits, but that 
Austria shall have her turn next. Could the recent coup in the 
Balkans be an unconscious reminiscence of this arrangement ? 
A footnote, taken from the Chancellor’s Memoirs, tells us 
that at an early stage in the negotiations he reminded his 
master that “chacun de ses ancétres immédiats—sans en 
excepter méme son frére—avait agrandi I’Etat.” On 
another occasion: “ La mission de la Prusse est de s’étendre. 

‘ Il faut que nous provisions soient vastes, qu’elles 
aient un large horizon.” A very true word is reported by 
the French agent at Kiel as samming up the local opinion 
about Bismarck: “Il n’est que lui qui sache voir clair 
dans la confusion qu’il a faite.” He knew that he had 
the Duchies, knew he could dispose of Austria when 
he wished to, and he probably foresaw already his 
way to Versailles. All the rest was words, though he 
pretended that in the settlement of Germany “ more ink 
than blood ” would flow. France was much hampered, like 
many of the other parties interested, by having two stools 
to choose between. She was too much concerned in the 
Italian question, ‘which is the second main object of this 
volume. The Convention of September arranged for the 
gradual evacuation of Rome by the French garrison, and 
this was made conditional on the Italian Government trans- 
ferring itself from Turin to Florence. 


The Enzyme Treatment of Cancer and its Scientific Basis. 
By Joun Bearp, D.Sc. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tue author of this book is clinging, for no obvious reason, to 
a firm belief in the usefulness of a method of treatment 
extensively tried and completely discarded by a large number 
of surgeons and physicians who have the care of patients 
suffering from malignant disease. It is an instance of one 
with scientific knowledge alone pitted against those with 
that knowledge combined with clinical experience. It is no 
doubt a fact that under favourable circumstances the pan- 
creatic ferments will digest malignant tissues, but unfor- 
tunately the circumstances required are not those met with 
in the human body. 

The author’s contention is that the reason why this treat- 
ment has been almost valueless is that the strength of 
ferment has been insufficient. We do not know how he 
arrives at this conclusion except by the absence of cures, 
for as positive evidence he gives two instances only in which 
his ideas of suitable treatment by large doses of standardised 
ferments were carried out. In one the patient died in two 
years and in the other the growth was a sarcoma of the 
upper jaw. Technically speaking, sarcoma is not cancer; 
but apart from this irregularity in nomenclature we may 
mention that myeloid sarcoma may be practically benign, and 
also that it is at times remarkably closely simulated by 








periostitis albuminosa. This brings in the question of 
diagnosis; it is generally agreed that a microscopical 
diagnosis is the only positive one. The section illustrated 
as of a sarcoma is to us not conclusive. It shows a round. 
celled infiltration, but one that could occur in many con- 
ditions; inflammatory and otherwise, apart from malignant 
disease. Leaving aside the chance of error in diagnosis, it 
is accepted that one so-called cure of malignant disease is no 
evidence of the efficacy of any method of treatment; if it 
were, there is more than one substance that would take 
priority to the pancreatic ferments, and of these we need 
only mention thyroid extracts and Coley’s fiuid. 

We have seen tumours in patients diagnosed by men of 
undoubted reliance as being malignant, and cured by one or 
other of the above methods. One does not therefore become 
vastly enthusiastic about them, and call either of them a 
cure for malignant disease ; and when the possible use as a 
cure of any one method of treatment is exhausted, it is ouly 
hindering further progress to attempt to centre attention on 
it. It may be kept as a possible palliative, but the only 
result of giving it artificial prominence can be the diversion 
of useful research from more helpful channels. At present 
the combined use of operation and radium is doing good 
work, but this too will probably give place before long-to 
some other method ; we hope the time for such will be soon. 


Talks about Birds. By Frank Finn. Illustrated. (A. and 
C. Black. 6s. net.) 


THERE are at least two ways of writing a book of this kind, 
designed to interest young people—and their elders as well— 
in natural history. One way is to look up sundry natural 
history books and write from them, leaving out the Latin 
phrases and, without descending to baby-talk, placing the 
facts of bird-life before possible readers in simple, every-day 
language. The other way is to possess a genuine interest 
in birds, and to write what one knows either at first or 
second hand. 

Mr. Finn has chosen the second way. No amount of 
natural history text-books could have given him the material 
for his chapter on domestic fowls; it is a record of the 
observations of a man who knows how fowls are kept, who 
has talked fowl, studied fowl family-trees, and, in some 
measure, thought fowl. The chapter on “birds that are 
boarded-out,” again, is an admirably simple study of the 
cuckoo and lesser-known usurpers of other birds’ rights, 
from the point of view of one who has lived close to Nature, 
and come to understand the little tricks and idiosyncrasies 
of bird-life which are more a matter of temperament in 
species than of natural history. Some studies, such as those 
of the quetzal, cormorant, and great auk, are more or less 
made at second-hand, perforce ; but the same spirit—that 
of one genuinely interested in his theme—is evident hers 
too. The division of subjects makes attractive chapter 
headings ; we get birds at school, under water, boarded-out, 
in training, &c., and are forced to the conclusion that the 
author has a very kindly feeling for the natural aeroplanes 
of the world as a whole. 

One other point deserves comment. Writing primarily 
for young people, Mr. Finn never talks down to his reader, 
but straight at him; that is why the book is worthy of 
serious consideration by adults. The coloured plates illus- 
trating the letterpress are very good indeed, but the less 
said about some of the black-and-white sketches the better. 


Musings. By E. K. (Sherratt and Hughes. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Tue aphorism is one of the easiest of all forms of literary 
expression, and it is usually one of the most futile. Too 
often it means only a genteel taste in the disguise of the 
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obvious. It may be the germ of an essay or the suggestion 
of a philosophy, but the mere fact of its being offered to the 
world in so elementary a form seems to indicate a certain 
laziness on the part of its originator. At its best, like any 
wise remark, it will start one thinking, but it is so little 
satisfying either to its maker or to its audience that it is 
only found at its best when it is a literary fashion, as in the 
case of Rochefoucauld, or when it is the stray thought of a 

t mind, as in the case of Bacon. We scarcely expected 
to find it at its best in the “ Musings” of “E. K.” Merely 
to have chosen such a form. of expression in this laborious 

seems to us a sign of weakness. Only the aphorist, 
surely, would take the trouble to say :— 


When really expressive, one is always impressive. 

An artist is as dependent on his moods as a windmill on 
the wind. 

Taste is an outward form revealing the inward self. 

If the sea were always calm, neither captain nor pilot 
would ever gain any experience. 


Better, perhaps, are these :— 


We have all a thirst for vanity, but our thirst varies: we 
do not all drink to excess. 

Although Dame Fortune may have dwelt with us for many 
years, when she has left us, we feel as though we had only 
met her casually in the street. 

To spend one’s days with a tolerant person is as pleasant 
as living in a temperate climate. 

All social functions are more or less masked balls, 


Those who like this sort of thing will find some three 
hundred and fifty such remarks in this little book. 





Social Life in the Insect World. By J.H.Fasre. Translated 
by Bernarp Miaty. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Some six months ago in these columns (Acapemy, August 
dth and 12th, 1911) appeared an entertaining account 
of the entomological observations and discoveries of the 
veteran French naturalist; M. J. H. Fabre, now in his 
ninetieth year. He has been an observer of vast experience, 
thanks to his inimitable patience; and his “ Souvenirs 
Entomologiques” are written with a charm that makes them 
equally readable as literature and as scientific records. 
These “ Souvenirs,” dealing with the insects of his native 
province —Languedoc—are a remarkable storehouse of their 
habits, instincts, and even romances, and the selection 
translated by Mr. Miall will be very welcome to those who 
are unable to obtain the complete work. The book opens 
with a reference to the well-known fable of the Ant and the 
Grasshopper, or rather Cigale, which Fabre conclusively 
proves to be a fable indeed, for the simple reason that the 
latter insect is never to be found in a perfect state in the 
Winter, it being then in the larva stage and hidden in the 
earth. In addition to this, our grand old man of science 
shows from his own personal observations that so far from 
the cigale begging of the ant in wiater, it is the piratical 
ant which impudently robs the chirruping cigale at times of 
summer drought. Other insects described in this inte- 
resting book are the scarabeus, worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians ; the mantis, which assumes an attitude of praying 
when waiting for its prey ; crickets, various beetles, moths, 


&c. The illustrations add considerably to the value of the 
volume. 


Ideals of Living. Selected and Edited by Grave E. Hapow. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s, 6d. net.) 


Tur perfect anthology has yet to be compiled. At the best 
2 anthology can only hope to be a sort of literary scrap- 











book. All we have aright to demand is that the compiler 
shall have a genuine knowledge of and enthusiasm for his 
subject, and that there shall be no glaring or palpable 
omissions. The last condition being complied with, the 
business of the reviewer is with what the book contains, and 
not what it discards. 

Mrs. Hadow rises to the occasion nobly. Her object has 
been to “gather together a few of the thoughts concerning 
the meaning and purpose of life which have inspired 
teachers and thinkers in different ages.” She sweeps with a 
wide net. Her selections range from the sacred books of 
the East to the poems of Robert Browning; they embrace 
Plato and Aristotle, Milton and Browne, Wordsworth and 
Carlyle. For Emerson apparently she has no use; but she 
spares a space for William Law, a writer who of recent years 
appears to have fallen into an undeserved decline. We could 
have wished that she had seen fit to include something at 
least from Jeremy Taylor—whose sermons even more than 
his better-known “ Holy Living” and “ Holy Dying” con- 
tain some of the most magnificent passages in the whole 
range of English literature—but the stavely and passionate 
prose of Traherne is here, and we have a generous allow- 
ance of George Herbert. The book, it should be added, is 
produced in a manner worthy of its contents. 


Nicolai de preliis et occasu ducis burgundie histhoria. In 
Facsimiledruck mit deutscher Uebersetzung und drei 
illustrativen Beilagen. LEdited and published by Dr. 
Ruvotr Lueinsvnt. (Bale. 4 Marks.) 


Tuis dainty little work is acceptable from many points of 
view. It isa little gem of impression, and gives an oppor- 
tunity of studying by the fireside one of the earliest 
European printed books, as nearly as possible in its original 
form. Then the work is a rare one, only five copies being 
known to exist, two of them at the British Museum. The 
facsimile is taken from the most perfect edition, that of 
Munich. As to the subject-matter, this work does not 
add much to our knowledge of the period, but it tells us, by 
way of compensation, a great deal about the outlook of a 
cultured layman of the period. For the author seems not to 
have been a Churchman, though his identity and nationality 
have so far baffled elucidation. The one fairly certain fact 
is that the “histhoria” was printed at Strassburg about 
1478. His edifying reflections, in the best early Renascence 
style, on the vicissitudes and “ Falls of Princes,” are often 
delightful. He certainly possesses independence of mind, 
and knows how to tell a story in decent Latin. 

The work consists of two tiny brochures, in a cardboard 
case; one volume contains the Latin text, the other the 
German translation and critical notes. The illustrations are 
two portraits of Charles the Bold, one of them from a pic- 
ture of Memling, and a well-known picture of the siege of 
Naucy. 


Pearls of Poesy. A Biographical Birthday-book of Popular 


Poets of the Period at the Time of the Coronation of 
King George and Queen Mary. Edited by Cuas. F. 
Forsuaw, LL.D. (Elliot Stock. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue “ birthday-book” still survives, and we presume that 
Shakespeare and the Victorian poets are exhausted, since of 
late years the tendency seems to be to collect 365 remarks, 
epigrams, or verses from the work of living writers, and to 
present them in this form. Mr. Forshaw has edited this 
handsome volume with much discretion, and although there 
are many unfamiliar names within his covers, there seems 
to be very little poor verse. The Duke of Argyll contri- 
butes a brief “Prefatory Poem,” and the Comtesse de 
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Br-mont has ‘written an interesting “ Foreword.” At the |: 
head of each page is a short account of the author of the 
poem which follows in the manner of “ Who’s Who.” This 
rather spoils the effect of the poem, but to many readers 
will doubtless prove interesting. 


Choix de Chansons Galantes d’ Autrefois. 
(Daragon, Paris. 12f.) 


By Pavt Marion. 


We would not recommend too unreservedly this neatly 
appointed brochure. It is not for all the world. But it has 
a very distinct value as an anthology; the introduction is 
excellent, and makes at least one very good point. Most 
makers of song-books have dealt by preference with those 
examples that belong more or less exclusively to folk-lore 
and tradition, and have rejected the more literary “ chanson ” 
as outside their province. M. Marion has included a number 
of literary gems, though we experienced rather a shock in 
finding the charming ‘“ Bonjour Suzon” of Musset, for 
instance, alongside of some less reputable sisters. Many of 
the examples simply illustrate a period. Improvisations are 
to be found, from the records of the Caveau of Colleau and 
Collé, in the eighteenth century, and from those of its more 
modern counterpart. The book forms a very useful supple- 
ment to the usual anthologies. 


Le * Monde: des Esprits Pnewmatologie Traditionnelle et 
Scientifique. By Irmin Syivan, 
3f. 50c.) 


Tuts book presents a complete summary of all that is known 
or taught about the angels. The point of view is essentially 
orthodox-Catholic, and the treatment goes hand in hand with 
the point of view ; thus the main part of the book is given 
in the form of a catechism, the answers being based on texts 
of the Bible and the Fathers, and on opinions of standard 
theological writers. One of the most interesting problems is 
the establishment of the angelic hierarchy and ‘its various 
orders. M.Irmin Sylvan has weighty authority for. most 
of his conclusions, but often he stays within the bounds of 
private conjecture. The fall of the rebel angels is interpreted 
in a particularly impressive fashion. Appendices deal with 
Hypnotism, which is permitted within limits, and with % 
Spiritualism, which leaves the safe path, and has no mercy 
from M. Sylvan. Further there are chapters on the history 
of angel-worship and devil-worship, on angels in art, and the 
exorcism service, published by order of Leo XIII., completes 
the work. 


(Daragon, Paris. 








FICTION 


Love’s Artist. By L. M. Bricsrocky. 
6s.) 


(W. J. Ham-Smith. 


In her childhood Denise Vernon lived up with some success 
to the ideal of impishness and verve suggested by her French 
name, but in after-life she fell far away from it. In her 
youthful escapades, and the resulting contests with her 
guardian—a particularly offensive type of prig—we were all 
on her side, but later on we felt less warm in her favour. It 
was not that Denise herself did anything to alienate our 
sympathy—if we assume ourselves capable of an orthodox 
amount of sentimentality—saveperhaps in marrying another, 
and happily a less offensive, prig, who happened to be an 
Anglo-Indian official of standing, so much as. that Mrs. 
Brigstocke saw fit to embroil her heroine in a series of 
martyrdoms and misunderstandings, the mild ingenuity of 


of all freshness.and investing it with full melodramatic 
honours. That Denise should have risked her husband's 


anger to save the reputation of a silly woman is understand- 


able, but that she should have thought jit essential to keep 
an appointment ina boathouse at midnight, with flowing 
hair and bare feet and clad in a semi-transparent night- 
gown, in order to receive a packet of love-letters from a 
young man of doubtful reputation, passes our concep- 
tion of the probabilities. This daring meeting was 
complicated by the firing of a revolver, which happened 
to kill a native servant and involved the young man in 
a murder charge. To exonerate him Denise was compelled 
to make some rather delicate disclosures in court. She was 
a little lucky to regain the confidence of her husband as a 
result, even though her previous behaviour had done more 
credit to her heart than to her common sense. Mrs. Brig- 
stocke tells her story without any unpleasant suggestiveness, 
but we cannot acquit her of a great deal of absurdity in its 
invention. Nor do her characters arouse much interest. 


Earth. By Muriet Hine. (John Lane. 6s.) 


Ture is little of plot about Mrs. Coxon’s story, and what 
there is may be compressed into the ancient maxim which 
states that the course of true love never runs smoothly, and 
omits to state that lovers are too perverse and addle-headed, 
as a rule, to permit of smoothness in the running of their 
affairs. Here Diana Cottar accepts, rejects, condemns, and 
finally forgives, and re-accepts Major Kill—as we knew she 
would in the end. The author’s text for the title is 
Browning’s line, “ Give earth yourself, go up for gain above,” 
but the sermon is not so clearly preached as one would wish. 
The most notable figure in the book—the one real “ creation ” 
of the story—is the painter Ericson, who plays quite a minor 
part in the plot. Diana is a very modern young lady who 
does her level best to keep sex and its problems out of her 
life, in spite of Major Kill, and Ericson, who is by way of 
being a R.A. and a great man, sets out to correct her, and 
finally succeeds—if one may judge by the end of the book— 
in convincing her that “there is nothing on earth to equal 
passion.” We confess to.a secret hope that Ericson himself 
might have shared the passion, for he is so much more of a 
man than philandering Major Kill. 

The artificiality of society—that sort of society which 
includes Yankee hostesses and Anglo-Indian “ retireds "—is 
very well insisted on; Diana herself is an interesting 
psychological study, and her development and gradual 
awakening to the dominance of sex are well rendered; 
Major Kill is hardly real enough—except in the passages 
in which he forgets himself—to enlist the average novel- 
reader’s sympathy, and the inevitable other woman, who 
breaks temporarily the smooth current of true love, is 4 
rather old friend in the shape of a plebeian Italian with a 
temperament, and a very blind and forgiving husband. 

There is much of power and beauty in the work, yet it is 
not free from traces of unpleasantness, although, like some 
of Diana’s caricatures of her friends, it is “ diabolically 
clever” in parts. We are left with the feeling that if Mrs. 
Coxon would abandon conventional types—the very modern 
young lady and the rather blas¢ society man—and devote 
her talent for psychological analysis to worthier subjects, 
she might accomplish great and lasting work. With the 
exception of Ericson, we have met all the characters of 
“ Earth ” before. 


Fire i’ the Flent. 
Rivers. 6s.) 


Tuts is the story of Esther Smith, whose father was a black- 


By Mrs. J. O, Arvnoup. (Alston 





which by no means compensated for their robbing the story 


smith, who counted among her ancestors a French marquis and 
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an Italian woman, and who rose by way of being a dancing- } 


mistress to creditable heights. It is also the story of Cyril 
Rayne, a very vacillating person indeed, and Laurence 
Wynyard, who writes a wonderful book and equally 
wonderful play, which achieve great and simultaneous 
fame. Laurence marries Esther, or, rather, is left at the 
point of acceptance by her, at the end of the book. There 
are a number of mivor characters, including one Althea, 
who re veritable King Charles’ head, and pops up in 
most irritating fashion from time to time to break the con- 
tinuity of the narrative with disquisitions on Woman’s 
Suffrage. 

The plot is a hare-and-tortoise race by Cyril and Laurence, 
with Esther as the prize. Esther herself is a deft and 
capably executed study, and the influence of heredity as 
exemplified in her is well brought out ; there are some very 
good descriptive passages on the subject of her tempera- 
mental development. With Cyril the average reader can 
have little patience and less sympathy, for he is too incon- 
sistent to command either; Laurence, good though he may 
be, is never seen at sufficiently close quarters to arouse deep 
interest, and the minor characters who make up the book 
correspond neither to the old Greek Choros nor to the more 
modern actors in a plot subservient to that acted out by the 
central figures—they do not blend with the story, but, rather, 
interrupt it. 

The book as a whole is not devoid of dramatic intensity 


or fine characterisation, but it lacks “ balance” and perfect 
continuity. 


The Qualities of Mercy. By Cxcu Apair. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s.) 


Very prominent among these “ qualities ” of Mercy Quentin 
is a species of goodness which threatens at times to develop 
into mid-Victorian stodginess, though, in justice to her, let 
it be said that sad end is never quite reached. Mercy asa 
child of seven is irresistible; her quaint sayings and doings 
reveal, on the author’s part, real, deep knowledge and study 
of the ways of child-life, and we would fain have seen more 
of her in that stage of development. Mercy as a girl is 
just natural, and Mercy as a fully-developed lady of the 
manor is almost dull at times, while at the very end of the 
book she is distinctly irritating. 

There are a few sub-plots, one of which is a dainty little 
love-story in itself. Some of the characters, however, betray 
the wires by which they are pulled— neither of the Dares, 
for instance, is very convincing. The younger Dare declines 
to marry because he thinks his headstrong race ought not to 
be perpetuated, and the elder gets himself murdered in 
really exciting fashion, after which his frightened widow 
consoles herself with a convenient cousin of Mercy’s. 

The ideal platonic friendship which Mercy forms with the 
younger Dare, and which terminates the book, is rather 
unconvincing. It is doubtful, too, whether in real life a 
woman of Mercy’s temperament would contemplate, or desire 
celibacy. We are, however, left to suppose that such is her 
desire, and such an end to such a detailed character-study 
as is given here is rather irritating than convincing, for 
Mercy is not a celibate type. 


The Man Who Could Not Lose. By Ricuarpy Haxvine Davis. 
Illustrated. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.) 


We have here a volume of five short stories bound up in the 
form of a six-shilling novel, and there is nothing on title- 
page or cover to show that the book is not one, which, to say 
the least, must tend to confuse the prospective purchaser. 

he stories are of the usual Transatlantic kind, embellished 





with choice gems from the Yankee vocabulary, and have the 
additional advantage, from the McKinley point of. view, of 
being printed in the great U.S.A., which is enough to make 
@ peregrinating Martian imagine that the art of printing is 
lost to this benighted country, and that we have not a story- 
teller amongst us. But all this is not the fault of Mr. Davis, 
whose stories are fairly entertaining, and will please that 
public which appreciates the American story-magazines, 
though “The Man Who Could Not Lose” will never set 
the Thames on fire. ‘“ My Buried Treasure” is a skit on 
treasure-seekers in general, and “The Lost House” is the 
Sidney Street siege over again, but transported to the west 
end of the town with a different dramatis persone. There 
are some suitable illustrations. 








MUSIC 


CESAR FRANCK AND HIS 
“ BEATITUDES” 


Werk British musicians and music-lovers to meet for discus- 
sion as to the merits of such choral and orchestral works of 
a “sacred” character as have been composed in our time it 
is improbable that many voices would declare for the 
supremacy of the “ Béatitudes.” In France, however, there 
would be no hesitation. The lead of Franck’s pupil, friend, 
and biographer, Vincent d’Indy, would be followed when 
he says (we quote from the admirable translation of his 
book by Mrs. Newmarch) :—“ This musical epic is undoubt- 
edly the greatest work which has found a place in the develop- 
m it of the art for a very long time past;” and endorses 
the judgment of M. Réné de Récy, that “This work is not 
merely one of the most extensive composed since Beethoven’s 
time, but it appears to me to rise above all the other com- 
positions of the present day; I might, perhaps, point to 
more perfect works, but I know of none of such lofty and 
sustained inpiration.” Our critics would bring forward the 
“ Stabat ” and the “ Requiem” of Dvorak, the “ Requiem ” 
of Verdi; some, perhaps, might wish to mention Elgar’s 
religious compositions; but the weight of evidence would 
doubtless be considered to go in favour of the “ German 
Requiem” and the “Schicksalslied” of Brahms. Only a 
few students, perhaps not any, would rank “ Les Béatitudes” 
as the first in its class. 

We could not affect to be surprised at this. For one 
thing, “Les Béatitudes” is but little known here. Our 
musicians have not the experience necessary for making 
a deliberate comparison. For another, our views of French 
religious music have been unfavourably coloured by our 
acquaintance with the style of Gounod. But even then, 
those of us who are fairly familiar with Franck’s oratorio 
would be likely to agree with M. de Récy’s “I might point 
to more perfect works,” and say, “ Yes; ‘Les Béatitudes ’ 
contains music which in its purity and loftiness of inspira- 
tion transcends the highest thought even of Brahms, but it 
also descends, in places, to a lével unknown even in the 
works of Verdi and Dvorak, and we cannot, therefore, exalt 
it above the ‘German Requiem’ and the ‘Schicksalslied,’ 
which are works of more equal excellence.” The present 
writer has heard only three performances of “Les Béati- 
tudes,” one in Paris, one at Cardiff, and that given last week 
by the Bach Choir, which was the first in London. He is 
inclined to think that the most purely “Franckian ” parts 
of the oratorio contain the most exalted, most spiritual, most 
touching religious music that has been written since Mozart 
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laid down his pen after composing the “ Recordare”’ in his 
Requiem. Asadisplay of absolute musical science they more 
than hold their own with the compositions of Brahmsor any- 
body since Bach, and they go beyond the skill of Brahms in 
that quality of ease, and the concealment of art, of which 
Bach and Mozart remain the most conspicuous masters. 

Mr. Fuller Maitland, in his excellent notes for the Bach 
Choir performance, says with equal truth and point of the 
second Beatitude, “Its expression is so direct that it seems 
almost irreverent to remark that it is a very carefully 
written Fugue”—the third, fourth, sixth, and the last 
Beatitudes, and certain portions of the fifth and seventh 
completely justify the eulogies of the French critics, both as 
to the sublimity of their inspiration and the transcendent 
technical skill of their composition. Truly, “there is not 
one poor bar, not a note out of place, not a single modula- 
tion which is not explicable and approved by the dramatic 
situation ; this is true art; ages to come cannot tarnish its 
resplendent beauty.” In another passage M. d’Indy speaks 
of Franck “ recounting, almost with naiveté, the beneficent 
action upon human destiny of a God Who is all love.” He 
has chosen a daring word, but it is justified. The music 
might be that conceived and sung by a stainless child whose 
only knowledge was that of purity and love, who had on earth 
been admitted to the concerts of the Choir Invisible. 

It isonly when we study the score by our fireside that we 

realise how profound is the musical art of the Singer ; how, 
nourished by the most potent forces of bygone genius, it sends 
up new buds and blossoms of a form and hue unseen before ; 
how rich it is in all the rarest graces that Learning has the 
power to bestow, ard how it wears these graces as if 
unconscious of them! It is a most unwelcome task to 
speak of those parts of “ Les Béatitudes,” which, whatever 
may be their technical merits, are of the earth earthy 
as compared with the heavenly hymns which succeed them. 
Nothing in M. d’Indy’s book is more touching than the 
manner in which he speaks of his “poor dear Master's ” 
failures. He who only lived and worked for good was 
“incapable of drawing upon himself for the expression of 
emotion which he never felt but superficially.” He likens 
his Master to simple, holy Fra Angelico, and the impression 
made by the fervent piety of the painter and the musician 
is certainly the same. But to make the comparison com- 
plete we should have to imagine an Angelico endowed with 
all the technical secrets of a Leonardo, in addition to his 
own ineffable sweetness and innocence. And, unhappily, if 
we are to extend the analogy of the “ Béatitudes” to some 
great sacred picture, we should have to conceive some altar- 
piece on which the handof someinferiorscholar had some time 
worked. We all remember Angelico’s attempt, in the Acca- 
demia at Florence, to represent the punishment of sinners. He 
could not do it; and Franck could not represent a being so 
alien as Satan, nor the feelings of pagans and epicureans. 
So far, then, his work is, as a whole, not perfect. But we 
are fortunate in that we can sun ourselves in the radiance of 
his “ Paradiso,” and forget that when he tried to depict 
“Inferno” his pen was powerless. 

It is to be regretted that the Bach Choir, whose members 
would surely have been competent for the task, did not sing 
the “ Béatitudes” to the original French words. These are not 
high poetry, but they are much beyond the English transla- 
tion that was used. In very many instances the sound of 
the English marred the expression of the music—we may 
give as an example of this the: beautiful ‘“‘ Heureux ceux qui 
pleurent, car ils seront consolés,” which was ill-replaced by 
“ Blessed are the mourners, for they shall be consoled.” 
But Franck’s oratorio shows, as do the Cantatas of Bach, 
how a composer can make the spirit triumph over the 
letter. Mme. Colomb’s text is not perhaps better than 
some of those which the composer's namesake, “Salomo 










Franck,” wrote for John Sebastian. We do not, however, 
think of the words when we listen to Bach’s Can- 
tatas. When we consider the merits of the performance 
given recently by the Bach Choir under Dr. Allen, we are 
conscious of something of the same hesitation which we 
have in speaking of the inferior passages of Franck’s work. 
The Bach Choir has deserved, and is still deserving, so 
well of the public it faithfully serves. We hate to seem 
censorious, when we reflect on its record. And if we say, as 
we are bound to do, that its rendering of the “ Béatitudes ” 
fell far short of that which the oratorio demands, we are 
not forgetful of the fact that the choir sang with accuracy 
and with purity of tone. But neither the choir, nor the 
soloists, nor the orchestra, seemed able to convey the dramatic 
expression of the difficult music, and we beg those who 
heard the “ Béatitudes ” last week for the first time not to 
suppose that they heard it adequately given. They must 
suspend their judgment until they have heard an orchestra 
play the work which knows it as well as a great soloist 
knows his sonata or his concerto. Dr. Allen’s band played 
as one might suppose, shall we say, Kreisler played, when 
he read Elgar’s Violin Concerto for the first time. 
The orchestral part of the “ Béatitudes” deserves to be 
studied and rehearsed as often as a Symphony should be. 
Its beauty was but faintly indicated at the recent perform- 
ance. Then, too, the choir should sing with the dramatic 
power and force that would emphasise the contrasted 
elements of the music. The French Choir which sings 
under Colonne cannot rival the English singers in beauty of 
tone, but it sings with an animation and a meaning to which 
they are strangers. ‘The soloists did conscientious work, 
but they, too, were without the necessary vigour and exalta- 
tion. Mr. McInnes delivered the words of Christ with true 
feeling and fine phrasing, but the music lies too low, surely, 
for his voice. Still, when all is said, we are very grateful 
to the Bach Choir for having at last removed the reproach 
that lay upon London for its neglect of one of {the religious 
masterpieces of the world. May we look forward to the 
time (we hope it may be soon) when the energy of one of 
our entrepreneurs will bring M. Colonne with his orchestra 
and perhaps his choir to sing this great Hymn to us, or at 
any rate will summon one of the great provincial choirs, 
engage soloists of the very first order, and see that the con- 
ductor rehearses his orchestra as thoroughly as he would if 
he were giving a first performance of some new and mighty 
tone-poem by Richard Strauss ? 








SOME NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


M. Avcustin Tuierry descends from a family of historians 
and writers. His father, Gilbert Thierry, is the author of 
the celebrated novel “La Savelli;” his uncle wrote the 
famous “Histoire des Temps Mérovingiens” and “La 
Conquéte de l’Angleterre par les Normands.” It is there- 
fore hardly surprising that M. Augustin Thierry should 
have inherited this taste for historical research. He has 
just published a book on “Les Grandes Mystifications 
Littéraires ” (Plon, Nourrit and Co., 3f. 50c.), which has had 
a well-deserved success. In his preface M. Thierry explains 
that “ the love of mystifying has always been in France @ 
sort of national instinct,” and that all jesters, improvisators 
of farces and practical jokes have ever been looked upo! 
indulgently by popular judgment. On the other hand, 
public opinion cannot be severe enough in what concerns 
those audacious persons who have had the temerity to use 





literature as a means of mystifying. And it is of some 
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imitators, famous in their day yet now forgotten many 
long years since, that M. Augustin Thierry wishes to enter- 
tain us. 

Of course it is unavoidable that he should devote some 
chapters to James Macpherson and the poems of Ossian, 
also to Chatterton and the Rowley papers, but the most 
amusing pages of his book are those in which he sketches, 
in a bright, vivacious style, the curious figure of the 
periwig-maker, André, who fell a victim to the practical 
joke of two gay companions, Lasalle de Dampierre and the 
writer Ducoin. They managed to persuade the naive André 
that he possessed a remarkable poetic talent, and the 
credulous man wrote in 1756 a long poem on the Earthquake 
of Lisbon. The appearance of this work, which was gravely 
published, provoked a general hilarity; yet everybody— 
even Voltaire himself!—wished to read it, precisely on 
account of the ridicule it arov 1d. And the proverb “ He 
laughs well who laughs last” was confirmed by the fact that, 
thanks to the practical joke played on him, André earned 
quite a nice little fortune. M. Thierry also tells us the 
amusing story of the pretended MSS. of Clotilde de 
Surville, that lady of the Middle Ages, which were only able 
frauds, but which at their publication in 1803 caused a real 
sensation, as everybody was deeply interested in the history 
of medieval poems brought to light after so many centuries 
of oblivion. Our author thus passes in review most of the 
amusing and ingenious literary mystifications imagined since 
the eighteenth century, and closes his entertaining work by 
a sketch of Nicolas ChAtelain, who in 1837 conceived the 
idea of imitating Mme.de Sévigné’s style and of planting 
on the literary market a batch of correspondence supposed 
to be from the pen of the celebrated marquise. But the 
best of Chitelain’s imitations were the letters Voltaire 
was presumed to have written to Mme. du Deffand about the 
young De Rebecque, who became afterwards Benjamin 
Constant. There were only four missives, but the imitator 
had pushed his art to the length of copying perfectly 
Voltaire’s spiteful, rapid, and ironical style. Those who 
read M. Augustin Thierry’s book will pass many pleasant 
moments, and will await with interest the new work he is 
preparing in collaboration with M. Henri Verne. 

The life of Stendhal (Stendhal, Vie Anecdotique des 
Grands Kcrivains.” Michaud, 2f. 50c.) has inspired many 
biographers, and M. Alphonse Séché has not been able to 
resist the pleasure of sketching an account of the curious, 
agitated existence of one of the most singular personalities 
of the last century. He takes us to Grenoble, where Henri 
Beyle was born; he shows us the childhood of the author of 
“Del’Amour,” who, even a small boy, was already, like Byron, 
a devoted lover of the Eternal Feminine. Indeed this same 
“eternal femirine” played, as every one knows, a most 
important part in Stendhal’s life, and M. Séché has not 
omitted to amuse us with curious anecdotes concerning 
Beyle’s different flames. We must admit, however, that 
his passions ended as a rule more or less ridiculously, 
because of his excessive timidity. For, thongh flattering 
himself with being a keen psychologist, Stendhal knew in 
truth very little about women) if he believed that pusillani- 
mity and reserve are the ways to woo and conquer them. 
And M. Alphonse Séché declares that, in spite of all Stendhal 
says to the contrary, he was not a sensualist :— 


What deluded him, and what may delude us, was that his 
nature, like that of nearly all men, was double. On the 
one hand materialist, on the other sentimentalist and 
idealist. He derived real happiness from the emotion, the 
agitation of the heart, and it is sentiment alone which was 
capable of placing him in that state of emotion. So we see 
him always in quest of happiness—that is to say, he will 
always be in quest of the One who will give him love, or at 
least the illusion of love. 





We see Beyle, thanks to Mr. Séché’s guidance, Commis- 
sioner of the Armies, Intendant of the Imperial troops 
during the Russian Campaign, where in the hour of danger 
he is still in full possession of his psychological curiosity ; 
and during the battles we find him observing attentively 
the attitudes of the soldiers of the different nations in order 
to note the characteristic traits of each country. After 
having made a prolonged stay in Germany, Beyle repaired 
to Italy, where he had his famous adventure with the Piet- 
ragrua. Beyle’s biographer analyses his character with 
remarkable perception, and shows us that besides being a subtle 
analyst Stendhal was also a man of action, and that it was 
his love of energy which led him to profess so fervent a cult 
for Napoleon. Napoleon represented for him the summum 
of energy ever compressed into one human being. Indeed 
M. Séché’s book constitutes a very important document on a 
very uncommon personality. Of course he does not try to 
analyse Stendhal’s work or style, but he has fully attained 
what he aimed at by giving us a series of amusing anecdotes 
which allow us perhaps to know Stendhal far better and 
more intimately than we should ever have done by perusing 
the most learned critical works on the same author. 


Romain Rolland is an impassioned lover of art, because he 
believes it to be “ the most sublime expression of the desire 
and the ideal of man, and because he sees in himself the 
result of the noble efforts of men who must have sacrificed 
their lives for others to an ideal far beneath them.” It is to 
be noted also that Rolland sighs after beauty and is at heart 
a real,a true musician. He occupies a perhaps unique 
position in modern French literature. He is either exagger- 
atedly exalted by his admirers or too violently reviled by his 
detractors. Ardent polemics have been raised for and 
against him. His partisans declare him to be equal to the 
greatest writers, and say that he draws his inspiration from 
life. His starting-point is naturalism, and he has followed 
the English realists and the Russian authors who conducted 
him to the threshold of pure art. 


Romain Rolland has undertaken a great, one might even 
say a gigantic, work. His “ Jean-Christophe ” will be com- 
plete in ten volumes. The ninth, “Le Buisson Ardent” 
(Ollendorf, 3f. 50c.), has just appeared. To describe it 
would be tedious and useless, as it is impossible to form 
a correct idea of this immense work without reading 
the whole of it—a task which requires a certain courage. 
One issoften tempted to give it up, but fortunately when one 
is tired curiosity prompts one on. Romain Rolland has 
attempted to describe the throes of a real genius—one some- 
times wishes his wings were clipped so that he might be 
less prone to fly into the sublime regions where poor ordinary 
mortals follow him but with difficulty—struggling against 
humanity which strives to domesticate him and push him back 
into the common herd out of which he tries to escape. The 
author shows us all the influences to which his hero, a young 
musician, Jean-Christophe, is submitted, and we follow his 
evolution step by step, sometimes rather wearily. We 
witness his triumphs, his trials, his pains, and often we 
cannot help thinking that he is a very naive young man 
indeed to believe that his example will in any way influence 
his contemporaries, and that he is also rither simple to be so 
one-minded, and rather enervating with his continual dia- 
tribes against the society, art, and morals he does not 
approve of. Only one more volume and “ Jean-Christophe ”’ 
will be complete. The author will then feel that he has 
done his duty in conducting his hero from his cradle to his 
grave—let us hope that it will be his grave !—and we, his 
readers, will feel that we have amply done ours in following 
meekly the blustering, fulgurating, domineering, and withal 
childish Jean-Christophe through his journey on this planet 


Marc Lock. 
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“THE SEAMY SIDE: BY M. BOURGET "* 


By Frank Harris 


Here are three or four new stories by M. Bourget; the 
title, however, is a misnomer, the stories are not especially 
“seamy,” but they are all interesting and all fairly well 
told. M. Bourget is not a born story-teller as de Maupas- 
sant was, or as Kipling is, but he has learned his craft in a 
good school, and he is intelligent enough to have turned his 
reading to fair account. I only finished the book yester- 
day, yet to-day there is only one story in it which I can 
recall even in outline. M. Bourget entitles it “La Vie 
Passe,” and it is a little sentimental narrative that lives 
because it is kindly. It is like a poor, pallid flower on 
harsh, stony ground. One remarks it because it stands 
alone and isa little pathetic. It is not worth describing ; 
one just notices it in pessing. I turned down pages in the 
book half a dozen times, and on looking over it I find they 
are all turned down to mark gross blunders in the story- 
teller’s art. Let me give a couple of examples. Speaking 
in the first tale of a completely secondary personage, 
who indeed is dead before the story begins, M. Bourget 
says: “His empty chair at table was all that remained 
of the late Vicenzo Palmi, a personage as dead as 
a Pharaoh;” and then he goes on: “Or as Thou- 
thmasis III., Amenothes II., or King Khouniatonou, son 
of that Queen Tiyi whose effigy was discovered in 1907 
in the Valley of Kings, and is the object of interminable 
discussions amongst Egyptologists”—an impertinent and 
deplorable exhibition of untimely erudition. In another 
case he is telling of an automobile accident and a terrible 
death. He is going to break the news to the woman who 
loved the dead man, but on his way, all trembling with 
excitement, he interposes between us and his emotions a 
page or so of guide-book description of Alpine scenery ! 
The faults are disgraceful—the blunderings of a camp- 
follower of literature, intolerable to whoever takes his art 
seriously. 

I should not have mentioned the book at all were it not 
for the Introduction, which has one or two notable things 
in it, and because the book, with all its aridity and school- 
boy shortcomings, is characteristic of M. Bourget. M. 
Bourget is perhaps important enough to be talked about in 
these columns, though of late years his reputation has 
declined even in France; outside France he never counted 
for much, in spite of a tincture of cosmopolitan culture of 
which he was unduly proud. 

Thirty years ago, when M. Bourget as a young man of 
thirty stepped into the arena, many were inclined to take 
him for a master. He began, if I do not mistake, with some 
““Essais de Psychologie contemporaine ” which showed wide 
reading and considerable intelligence. Then after a weak 
volume of poetry he set himself to the writing of novels, and 
at first with a good deal of success. I read them all as they 
appeared and some of them were more or less interesting ; 
“Ue Disciple” is the only one of the dozen that made any 
impression on me; but the twenty years which have since 
elapsed have completely effaced the effect it produced 
at the time; nothing of M. Bourget’s remains with me—not 
a character, not a scene, not a thought even. He is not in 
any sense a great writer; he is not even among the best 
writers of his generation; he has no distinctive word to 
men; and yet because he is.a Frenchman what he says 
about letters is always sensible and sometimes exceedingly 
interesting. Of course, the reason of this is that M. Bourget 
is rather an essayist than a creative artist. As we have seen, 
he patches his stories with scraps of erudition and fringes of 





* L’Envers du Décor. By Paul Bourget. Paris. 


conventional frippery. He has been over educated—educated, 
that is, beyond his power of assimilation. He smells of 
the Normal School, and is bookish even in passion. He is 
therefore at his best in talking of other men’s writings, and 
not when writing himself. Now, bearing in mind his 
evident shortcomings as a creator and his excellences as a 
critic, let us consider his “‘ Introduction” to these stories and 
see what he has of value to tell us. 

M. Bourget begins by asking himself why certain great 
literary reputations of the past have withered away, so to 
speak, and he declares incontinently that “the works which 
grow old have not been trueenough. No talent for writing, 
however great, is enough to preserve a book which is not 
first of all and above all a witness for truth.” And he gives 
as an example Chateaubriand :— 


The author of the “Génie du Christianisme” (he says), 
of the “ Martyrs,” and of “ Attila” would to-day be only a 
sonorous name were it not that at the beginning of his 
“Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe” he has painted Oombourg. 
This picture of a little corner of provincial society at the 
end of the eighteenth century has not become old-fashioned 
like the rest of his work because the truth never goes out of 
fashion, and never loses its attraction. 


Now all this, it seems to me, is admirable criticism, and 
is far more needed in England than it is in France. For in 
England one is invlined to judge literary works rather by 
their style than by their truth—putting them toa poetic 
test, so to speak—perhaps because lyric poetry is the art we 
most affect in England and the art in which Englishmen 
excel. And so we may profit by having this severer and 
higher standard recalled to us by M. Bourget. For examples 
of the value of his criterion are even commoner in England 
than in France, and more striking. We may well set our 
Ruskin, who is still so overrated and overpruised in England, 
against Chateaubriand; for Chateaubriand was as fine a 
rhetorician, as great a master of prose-style, as Ruskin, and 
was never so contemptuous of truth as Ruskin, never so 
whimsically unreasonable; and yet M. Bourget sees, and 
dares to say, that Chateaubriand is hopelessly old-fashioned 
and fallen to decay, while people in England still believe, or 
try to believe, that Ruskin is one of the fixed stars in 
English literature. But no one who loves truth, no one who 
knows the history of literature as M. Bourget knows it, and 
is trained in a high tradition as he was trained, would dream 
of thinking that Ruskin could possibly survive and be read a 
hundred years hence. Half a dozen pages or so of him will 
always be found in “ Elegant Extracts” or such compila- 
tions ; students of the art of writing will analyse the rhythm 
of certain of his descriptions of natural beauty; but as an 
author he is doomed; no magic of style could possibly save 
him from oblivion. 

M. Bourget resumes the whole argument in a phrase 
borrowed from a master of the seventeenth century, who 
said: “Il ne faut se servir de la parole que pour la pensée, et 
de la pensée que pour la vérité ;” which might be Englished 
thus : “ Words should be used to show thoughts, and thoughts 
to reveal truth.” 

It was in Hyéres some twenty years ago that I met M. 
Bourget for the first time. One afternoon he came to my 
room and we had a long talk. There was nothing remark- 
able in his appearance ; he struck me as a well-made, well- 
balanced person, of fluent yet precise speech, and the perfect 
self-possession which comes from having all one’s powers 
under easy control. He was dressed in English fashion ; he 
did not know much of our language, but he knew all about 
our tailors and other English conventions, which he appeared 
to like. He was evidently widely read and thoroughly 

educated, with a range of knowledge unusual among his 





compatriots ; but he was proud of his learning as no great man 
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is ever proud of the memory-pouch he has to carry about. He 
had always had a great admiration for Shakespeare, he told 
me, and proceeded to give me the results of his reading on 
the subject at immense length; he had nothing new 
to say of the slightest value. After giving me a sort of 
lecture on Shakespeare and his works for a couple of hours 
M. Bourget took his departure, and as he was leaving I 
ventured to remark that perhaps the next time we met I 
would talk to him on Balzac for an hour or so for I was 
exceedingly interested in Balzac, and believed I had new 
things to say about him. To do him justice, M. Bourget took 
the little hint admirably. Frenchmen are very quick to see 
when they have come near making themselves ridiculous ; 
but they are so persuaded of their inborn superiority to all 
other peoples as judges of art and literature that even M. 
Bourget did not realise how absurd it was to talk as he did 
to me about Shakespeare. 

I was the more amused because he repeated in that talk 
certain remarks which he had published ten years before in 
his Essay on Tourguénief. I may as well take the passage 
from the Essay; both in its insight and in its limitations 
it is characteristic of _M. Bourget’s eminently French talent. 
Writing of the women of Tourguénief, he begins by saying 
that “the novelist or imaginative writer always reveals 


himself most clearly in his pictures of women.” Still’ 


standing on fhe excellent French tradition, he goes on to 
assert that “the woman we have loved, the woman who has 
made us suffer or enjoy, is always, in spite of ourselves, our 
type and model whenever we try to say anything true about 
the sex. Therefore,” he concludes, “the female characters 
of any and every male writer are more personal, more soul- 
revealing, even than his portraits of men.” Now all this 
M. Bourget has learned from his masters, from Balzac and 
Stendhal, and he puts it strongly with a spice of charac- 
teristic exaggeration. Yet in the main it is excellent 
because true ; but as soon as he applies the rule to Shake- 
speare he falls into absurdities because he does not know 
Shakespeare well enough to write about him at all. He 
says:—“ One might perhaps conceive of an Othello or a 
Macbeth created by some other hand, but no one save 
Shakespeare could have drawn Imogen or Rosalind or 
Miranda; they are unique creations without analogies in 
poetry.” 

If M. Bourget had said that neither Hamlet nor Macbeth 
were more characteristic of Shakespeare than his Rosalind, 
his “dark lady” of the Sonnets, his “ false Cressida” and his 
Cleopatra, he would have shown himself on the height of his 
great tradition; but it hasn’t occurred to any foreigner yet 
that Cleopatra is the most splendid woman’s portrait in the 
world’s literature. When we put “Manon Lescaut” or 
“Madame Bovary ” or “La Cousine Bette” or “ Modeste 
Mignon,” or all of them, beside that “ serpent of the old 
Nile,” we can see how immensely superior Shakespeare was 
even in knowledge of women to all other creative writers— 
his “ dark lady ” was a great teacher. 

But after all M. Bourget is a very interesting essayist, and 
if he had only written about books and works of art instead 
of trying to create he would have won, I think, a more 
enduring reputation. I remember some Italian sketches 
from his pen which he called “ Sensations d’Italie” 
which were enthralling to me, for they first directed 
my attention to those magnificent frescoes of Luca 
Signorelli in the Dome of Orvieto. There are to be seen 
side by side the two grandiose events in the Christian 
epic—‘ The Resurrection of the Dead” and “The Last 
Judgment.” In both Signorelli has revealed his genius. 
He shows the dead arising, not from tombs, but from the 
earth itself, and the skeletons clothing themselves with the 
common clay. The unique greatness.of the conception, too, 
8 felt, if not realised. Here a man throws his arm about a 





girl as if to defend her, while another man puts his hands 
on the first as if seeking support—human love and com- 
panionship triumphing over death, much as the love of 
Francesca and Paolo triumph over the horrors of hell in the 
greatest page of Dante. “The Last Judgment” is a night- 
mare of horrors ; but, little as it moves me, I prefer it to 
the similar work of Michelangelo in St. Peter’s, though 
both are academic to inanity. 

I wish M. Bourget had given us more essays and Italian 
sketches and fewer novels and stories. But after all, I have 
spent pleasant hours with him, not without profit, and must 
not be unthankful or unduly censorious. 








WAITING FOR WINSTON 


By E. AsnmeaD-BartLetr 
Betrast, Tuespay. 

Ir is not easy to describe the situation in Belfast. N» one 
knows what is going to happen; every one is working for 
peace, and at the same time hoping there will be a disturb- 
ance. The mancuvres between the opposing sides are at an 
end, and now we are calmly awaiting developments. The 
Ulster Hall has been put out of bounds by the police, and 
any one who attempts to enter it on the nights of 
February 7th and 8th will be guilty of a trespass, and dealt 
with by the police accordingly. This has cleared the air 
very considerably, and we know exactly where we stand. The 
mandate has gone forth to the Unionist Clubs, who have 
organised the beys who are to resist Home Rule, to stand 
easy, and show no aggressive tendencies on the occasion 
of Mr. Churchill’s visit. Dublin Castle has become alarmed, 
and has sent about three thousand additional English troops 
into town, who will be kept under observation as much as 
possible, but who will be ready to intervene should the 
Protestants and the Catholics fly at each other’s throats. 
There are one thousand sturdy Royal Irish Constabulary in 
the town who are going to look after the obstreperous of 
both sides, and, should there be an outbreak, they are more 
than likely to be attacked by both Catholics and Orange- 
men; this usually happens in civil strife. But in spite of 
all these precautions no one is bold enough to prophesy that 
peace will be maintained, because there are so many of the 
riffraff of the town who belong to no organisation at all, and 
who may get out of hand and drag in their friends who at 
present are determined to remain peaceful. 

Never before has Belfast been in such a state of excite- 
ment. The town has attracted to it numerous visitors who 
fill the hotels until it is difficult to obtain any accommo- 
dation, and there will be universal disappointment if all 
passes off peacefully ; but the most interesting sight is the 
vast numbers of special correspondents who have been 
attracted to the scene in the hope of trouble. Nearly all the 
old familiar faces which are seen at war-time are here. 
They fill the Grand Central Hotel discussing the situation 
and searching in vain for some exclusive news with which 
to delight the British public. But exclusive news is almost 
impossible to find, because everything is known to every one 
in this town and every private individual, and every official 
is only too anxious to let you know all he knows. There is 
a very general impression prevalent now that there will 
be no disturbance, but personally I am rather inclined 
to think otherwise. There are so many wild spirits in the 
townjwho love to fish in troubled water, that it seems almost 
incredible they will let this unique opportunity pass. 

Whatever happens, one thing is certain. Mr. Churchill, 
by his ill-timed intervention, has done more for the 
cause of Unionism than any other single individual. Ulster 
has long wanted the opportunity to give the British 
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‘public an object-lesson that she is in deadly earnest. Now, 
no one will dare say that Ulster’s preparations are a mere 
bluff, and would fade away in smoke if a Home Rule Bill ever 
becamelaw. Home Rule, as far as Ulster is concerned, is as 
dead as the dodo. It is impossible to force it on the local 
Protestant garrison in Ireland without a civil war, and it is 
extremely doubtful if it could ever be forced on them even 
by the intervention of the armed forces of the Crown. They 
will have none of it, and will submit to no compromise, and 
it is waste of time for Mr. Churchill to come here and offer 
bribes to buy their support to his schemes for the dismem- 
berment of the Empire. Mr. Churchill has made a fatal 
tactical mistake, and no one knows this better than the 
Nationalist party. 

This party particularly wished to avoid an appearance of 
rousing Ulster by their plans, and in this they have been 
foiled. Men who have never taken any previous interest in 
politics are turning out by thousands to drill themselves so 
as to be prepared for any emergency, and are attending 
political meetings in all parts of Ulster. Mr. Churchill has 
rushed in where angels would have waited for more exact 
information, and he must suffer in consequence. The man 
who is most annoyed with him is the Irish Secretary, Mr. 
Birrell, who finds that all his carefully-laid schemes to rush 
in Home Rule without causing too much-dust to fly about 
have been completely upset. The Churchill meeting is thus 
destined to end in a complete fiasco so far as ushering in a 
Home Rule Campaign in Ulster is concerned. His propa- 
ganda has degenerated into a swan-song, and he will never 
pay another visit to Ulster in any capacity. To-day 
Belfast is singularly quiet. The troops have been arriving by 
special trains and have marched through the town with 
bands playing, causing considerable amusement to the 
citizens who face the foul weather. It is noticeable that 
none but English troops are being employed. At present it 
is impossible to predict how man’s primitive passions may 
be aroused on February 8th. ~It only needs just two indi- 
viduals to fall out and set the ball rolling. It might 
quite easily be started by two factory-hands, and once 
started the troubles may last for months. 

The universally expressed opinion on all sides is that Mr. 
Churchill is a profound nuisance and a public disturber of 
the peace, but he loves a good advertisement from time to 
time, and he has certainly obtained that, if nothing else. 
Meanwhile the motto of Belfast is—‘ Wait and see.” 








THE QUARTERLIES 


Ture is always the danger of a writer’s work passing 
quickly away into forgetfulness if it be greeted with nothing 
but eulogy. There is a secret cause for it in Nature, that 
the Greeks felt and sought to express in their conception of 
Nemesis. Therefore those who have been stimulated by 
Bergson’s thinking will be glad to notice that he is coming 
into his share of adverse criticism. It is a healthy sign. 
For example, there is the article in the Quarterly by Mr. 
Sydney Waterlow entitled “The Philosophy of Henri 
Bergson.” In the usual manner of Quarterly articles (that 
still pose as ponderous reviews of books, new or old, and not 
as articles in the accepted meaning of the word), it is 
cumbered by references to books on, and books about, and 
books that include mention of, Bergson. In essence, how- 
ever, it is a criticism of the philosophy that is now like to be 
swamped by popularity. It is rare among articles on 
Bergson in this, that it is as easy to read as Bergson himself 
is, instead of being about ten times as difficult. And the 
purport of Mr. Waterlow’s essay is to show that “ Bergson, 
with Gallic passion for symmetry and completeness, evolves 


a whole theory of the Universe, which, from its want of 
interest in the logic of his position, remains, as I hope to 
show, vague and fantastic.” About such a sentence there 
are three unhappy comments to be made. First, that a 
“Gallic passion for symmetry and completeness” and a 
“want of interest in the logic of a position” is an awkward 
contradiction in terms; second, that Gallic is a strange term 
for a man of Jewish and Irish ancestry; third, that the 
words “vague and fantastic” do not (save from a school- 
man’s point of view, which is just the point of view at issue) 
fault, but only define, a philosophy. Plato, for example, 
was vague and fantastic; nevertheless, he has influenced 
thought as no other philosopher has. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in his article on “ Balfourand Bergson,” 
in the Hibbert Journal, has a far smaller, and incidentally a 
more topical, subject to handle. “I have been asked,” he 
says, “ by the Editor to contribute to the friendly discussion 
which Mr. Balfour has opened—indeed, to reply to his 
criticism in an interim manner, until such time as M. Bergson 
himself may be able to write further on the subject.” Yet 
he does not in fact reply, if a reply be understood to mean a 
refutation. His object is rather to suggest that the teleolo- 
gical interpretation that Mr. Balfour sought to place on M. 
Bergson’s philosophy in the Hibbert of last October would 
probably be accepted by the French philosopher, not being 
the “ Leibnitzian finalism ” that he has argued against, calling 
it “radical finalism.” Sir Oliver Lodge, very wisely, is 
always desirous of couching his thinking so that it is acces- 
sible to all readers. With such an attitude few can find 
fault. But we could wish sometimes (as we wished when 
reading this article) that he would arouse himself to a 
greater energy of thought. 

It is always interesting to be challenged with regard to 
what we have considered axioms of thought. Although it 
would not be altogether accurate to say that Dr. Baty in his 
article in the Quarterly, entitled “The History of Majority 
Rule,” throws out such a challenge, yet his paper is 
interesting, inasmuch as it has the same effect. His investi- 
gation into the origin of the custom of considering a bare 
majority vote an adequate authority is not altogether 
successful; yet its very lack of success helps us to realise 
what a piece of pure empiricism the whole thing is. Pro- 
fessor Whitney, in “ The Elizabethan Reformation,” mars 
an admirable subject by making it largely a mere discussion 
of authorities. In ‘‘ Music and Drama,” Mr. W. H. Hadow 
writes admirably on what drama is, truly speaking. It is a 
subject that needs discussion, because it is all too readily 
assumed that such a play as “Strife ” is drama. Mr. Hadow 
is clearly hampered by the books which he purports to 
“review ;” yet, in spite of these difficulties by the way, he 
has given us an article that deserves very careful reading— 
the more so as there are not wanting signs that we are 
about to enter on a revival of a drama that shall be far 
removed from Ibsen and Galsworthy. 

What that revival shall be is not so difficult to divine as 
may at first be thought. But whatever it be, it will have to 
date itself from, and study carefully, the only great dramatic 
period we have had in this country. Therefore the anony- 
mous article in the Edinburgh Review entitled “The Eliza- 
bethan Playwright” has a particular interest. The writer, 
whoever he be, is rather a pessimist. He is quite convinced 
that the modern “desire to be original” is “sure to defeat 
itself.” We would remind him that Wordsworth’s desire to 


be original was not a mere effort in self-defeat—in spite of 
the opinion of the Edinburgh Review at that time that it 
would be sure todo so. The critic of that period came to 
his unfortunate opinion (unfortunate for himself, that is) 
because he had his head buried in the past. The critic of 
the present number of the Edinburgh Review has also a 
failing in that direction. Nevertheless, in spite of his having 
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omitted to remember the lessons of the past, he has given us 
an article that well repays reading. It is good to see justice 
done to Schelling’s extraordinarily compendious couple of 
volumes on “Elizabethan Drama;” but the writer does 
something less than justice in omitting to refer to Fleay’s 
invaluable book. Any one who has had to work through 
that period will know how invaluable it is. The article on 
“The Wessex Drama” is, as it declares, a full-length 
criticism of Thomas Hardy’s work, and takes as its subject 
Mr. Frank Hedgcock’s recent treatise for the Docteur-és- 
Lettres at Paris. It is clear that the writer does not know 
that Mr. Hedgecock is an Englishman—a fact that makes 
itself apparent in several usages of French words and 
sentences. . Therefore to claim of him the “ lightness of hand 
that M. Anatole France has taught us to associate with 
literary criticism of the first rank” is to go strangely amiss. 
What is, perhaps, the best of the articles is called “ Auguste 
Rodin and his French Critics.” Rodin, as the writer says, 
is now a world figure, and criticism, detraction even, can 
only concern itself with him on the basis of his greatness. 
And that fact is not often enough adequately recognised. 
The article closes with some words of Rodin that ought 
to be inscribed over the Palace of Art and graven in the 
minds of artists: “Le progrés existe dans le monde, mais 
non dans l'art.” 

M. René-L. Gérard in the Hibbert examines the present 
situation in France, England and Germany in an article that 
he calls “ Civilisation in Danger.” Unlike many writers on 
this subject, he does not neglect to examine whether or not 
it would be much of a loss if our present civilisation were to 
be annulled. Civilisation is a word that many use and few 
comprehend ; but it has generally come to mean something 
that takes us away from Nature, which is the source of all 
our health. It is this that M. Gérard examines. In the 
same magazine Professor J. Arthur Thomson asks “ Is there 
One Science of Nature?” The question was asked by him 
in the last number of the Hibbert, and this is the conclusion 
of it. His own answer, it may be said, is in the affirmative; 
but his investigation is even more interesting than his 
answer. Professor W. P. Ker (the Hibbert, excellent as it 
always is, has a quite decided love for the professorial prefix 
for its contributors) writes on “ Popular Philosophy,” and is 
somewhat hard on the popular philosopher. At any rate, 
the popular philosopher has not the logic-chopping, logic- 
assorting obsession of his schoolman brother—which is a 
boon. Canon Rawnsley has an article on “ Pernicious 
Literature” that offers one great difficulty. It is this: Who 
is to decide what is and what is not pernicious literature ? 
There are those who would have banned “ Prometheus 
Unbound ” as a “ pestiferous mixture of blasphemy, sedition, 
and sensuality,” we remember. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward, the editor, has two articles in the 
Dublin Review—one on “ Mr. Balfour’s Farewell,” the other 
on “Tennyson at Freshwater.” Canon Barry writes on 
“The Fortunes of Civilisation '—an article that we thought 
of when reading M. Gérard in the Hibbert. And Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton has a very characteristic essay on “ An Agnostic 
Defeat.” But an article, or rather a collection, that makes 
the present Dublin Review a number to possess is that by 
Mr. A. P. Graves on “ Early Irish Religious Poetry.” 

The Church Quarterly opens with an important and timely 
article in connection with Welsh Disendowment and 
Disestablishment, by Mr. Frank Morgan, of Keble College. 
The writer’s aim is to show that the Prime Minister’s 
alleged analogy between the cases of Ireland and Wales is 
teally no analogy at all. In his careful summary he well 
Points out how very different are the two positions. Most 
Valuable, too, is his exposure of the lack of analogy in the 
Proposed treatment of the Church in Wales, which, in the 
event of Disendowment, the Government wish to hamper 





and harass as much as possible in its future. Very different 
was the generosity shown to the Irish Church by Mr. 
Gladstone. With regard to the actual robbery, one point is 
unnoticed (nor so far have we seen it taken up by any 
defenders )—that is, the total amount which it is proposed 
to take from the poor clergy is equal to only a fourpenny 
rate on the whole rateable value of the Principality. This 
is meanness indeed, as the Bishop of St. Davids says. 
If the country wants certain improvements and _ local 
benefits, let the people pay an honest fourpence in the 
pound instead of putting their hands in their neigh- 
bour’s pockets. But the real object is to cripple the 
Church in Wales and to begin driving in the wedge 
for Disendowment in England. In another article (not 
signed) the value toa nation of an Established Church is 
exceedingly well set forth, and the usual arguments against 
it considered and answered. 

The Archdeacon of Birmingham writes on the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee on Church Finance. It is evident that 
so far from the Church’s endowments being sufficient for 
the needs of present-day activity, it is imperative that they 
should be supplemented by a comprehensive and business- 
like organisation for the large increase of voluntary offer- 
ings, which are already considerable. The Church’s interest 
in social and educational questions is shown in articles on 
the Social Results of Mental Defect, and on Religious 
Instruction in Girls’ Schools. Miss Geraldine Hodgson 
has a good account of the Rule of St. Benedict, and there 
are the usual good literary notices, making up altogether a 
very interesting number. 








INDIAN MAGAZINES 


Tue New Monthly of Madras has started with a Coronation 
Durbar number, as an illustrated magazine chiefly intended 
for biography, literature, science, and art, and for the pro- 
duction of character sketches of notable persons, with anec- 
dotes, moral and witty papers. The contents are light rather 
than solid, popular rather than profound, more amusing than 
educational. Its Indian readers will learn much about 
Coronations, the King and Queen, Thackeray and his works, 
and also of some matters probably not otherwise acces- 
sible to them. The letters “ Behind the Veil” from Indian 
girls reveal (if genuine) the sort of life that secluded Indian 
women lead, and their mental equipment. Such venture- 
some publications indicate the growth of civilisation in India 
and deserve encouragement. 

Three numbers of The Collegian, Calcutta, for November 
and December, contain the usual budgets of educational 
information, but only a few interesting papers. A “ College 
at Lahore” and “The Cawnpore Agricultural College and 
Laboratories” show progress in higher education. “ The 
True Indian Ideal of Learning,” “ Stray Thoughts on Kali- 
dasa,” besides studies on Carlyle, Dickens, and Shakespeare 
characters, supply the more substantial material, with papers 
on College Education, Time and Space, Astronomy and other 
Sciences, Sport, Economics, &c., to make a variety. Mr. 
Gokhule’s Bombay speech on Mass Education is worth 
reading. The Coronation is briefly mentioned. This journal 
is a useful departmental record. 

The Wednesday Review, Trichinopoly—three numbers for 
December and January—has weak papers on “The Corona- 
tion Boons” and ‘“ The Transfer of the Capital,” the latter 
exhibiting but a superficial appreciation of the case as a 
whole. Paraphrase and imputations of selfishness have no 
value as criticism. The eternal questions of Indian women, 
festivals, social polity, the Indian National Congress, are 
again discussed, though there can he little new to say on each 
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head. The more political papers on The Crisis in Persia, 
Anglo-Russian Diplomacy, Slavery of Indians in the 
Colonies, The Durbar at Delhi show some thought and an 
independent grasp of the subjects. The articles on the 
Pallava dynasty in South India are useful contributions, 
which should help future historians. The notices of books 
and magazines hardly appeal to English readers, but may be 
acceptable to Indian readers in place of the original works. 
These Indian papers are valuable according as they represent 
Indian ideas rather than fill their space with English 
extracts. 


In the Moslem World for January the Assistant-Editor 
appeals for wider circulation for his quarterly, of which the 
avowed object is to help the Churches in their plans for 
the evangelisation of the Moslem World. “Islam in Nyasa- 
land” shows that there is plenty of work available in that 
direction as in other countries. The Mahomedanism 
prevalent there is of so low atype, so superficial, so mixed 
up with heathenism, as scarcely to deserve the name at all. 
It is easy-going, and interferes little with the manner of life 
of the natives, which they would have to abandon on becom- 
ing Christians. Their distrust of the white man also 
operates in favour of Islam against Christianity. As the 
literature of Islam in European languages is so enormous 
and perplexing, students and readers will derive much 
assistance from the article on “A Working Library on 
Islam,” which enumerates the principal books purchasable 
(with a few exceptions) for less than £50, and names the 
twenty-four volumes, specially selected, obtainable for about 
£10. “The Entering Wedge” isa general name, given by 
the writer, who hails from Smyrna, to the disruptive force 
which Christianity is bringing to bear on stagnant and 
monotheistic Islam in the Turkish dominions. The general 
awakening of the East has asserted itself since the revolu- 
tion of 1867 in Japan. The wedge of Christian civilisation 
is being driven in by the four methods of evangelisation, 
education, medical work, and publication operating against 
the defensive Pan-Islamic movement. The tone is more 
hopeful than that of other papers. The whole publication 
contains valuable information, and supplies ample material 
for the missionary to draw upon. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


The fifty-first annual Exhibition of the Royal Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts will be opened at twelve noon 
to-day, February 10th, by the Lord Provost. 


In connection with the Shakespeare Festival, Stratford-on- 
Avon, the annual series of dramatic performances at the 
Memorial Theatre will begin on Monday, April 22nd, and 
will last for three weeks. Mr. F.R. Benson will act as 
director, and the play chosen this year for the birthday is 
“ Antony and Cleopatra.” 


The Adelphi Play Society’s production of the dramatisa- 
tion of Mr. H. G. Wells’ book “The Wonderful Visit,” 
which was to have been given on February 25th at the Little 
Theatre, has been postponed owing to difficulties connected 
with the copyright. Instead will be given “The Birth- 
right,” from the Dutch of Jan Paulus. 


During the absence of Miss Horniman, of the Manchester 
Repertory Theatre, on her Canadian tour, Miss Darragh will 
present at the Gaiety Theatre of that city twelve modern 
plays in aseason beginning on February 12th. The plays 


will be by modern authors, and later on Miss Darragh, whose 
success aS manageress and pioneer at the Liverpool Theatre 
is well known, will present the best of them in London. 


A proposal has been made to establish a Society under the 
title of “ The London Society,” with the object of advancing 
the practical improvement and artistic development of 


‘London, and a preliminary meeting will be held at the 


Galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, W., at 8 p.m.,on February 9th, with a view to its 
inception. Sir Aston Webb, C.B., C.V.O., R.A., has kindly 
promised to preside. 


The Board of Education announce that the gradual with- 
drawal by Mr. Pierpont Morgan of the collection exhibited 
by his kind permission on loan at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum began with the removal of the enamels on Monday, 
February 5th. No definite arrangements for the withdrawal 
of any other part of the collection bave as yet been made, 
but it is anticipated that the next portion to be removed will 
be the collection of silversmiths’ work. A further announce- 
ment will be made in due course. 


A meeting of the Jewish Historical Society will be held 
on Monday, February 12th, in the Zoology Theatre, Univer- 
sity College, London, Gower Street, W.C., at 8.30 p.m. 
precisely, when a paper will be read by Hilary Jenkinson, 
Esq., B.A., F.S.A., of the Public Record Office, on “The 
Records of Receipts from the Jews in Medieval England.” 
Mr. Jenkinson has been fortunate enough to discover at the 
Record Office a number of tallies by which receipts from 
the Jews were recorded. He will exhibit photographs of 
some of them at the meeting. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By Lancetot Lawton 
THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ENTENTE iCORDIALE 


On all sides it is agreed that the visit of distinguished 
Englishmen to St. Petersburg, which has just terminated, 
will go a long way towards strengthening the already cordial 
relations that exist between this country and Russia. Were 
proof wanted of the complete success of the “ mission ” it 
is to be found in the columns of the German Press, where 
much is being written to minimise the importance of the 
occasion, and where, on the other hand, irritation is displayed 
at the enthusiasm it has called forth in an unnecessary 
amount of splenetic comment. No one who is aware of the 
progress made in Russia during the last few years fails to 
recognise that the moment is singularly ripe for an Entente 
Cordiale between that country and Great Britain. The vast 
majority of English people, however, know as little about 
Russia and the Russians as they do about Tibet and the 
Tibetans, and therefore it becomes a duty of publicists 
following the trend of international policy to lose no oppor- 
tunity that may present itself for dispelling this ignorance. 
The English critics of Russia fail to realise sufficiently the 
enormous task that lies before her statesmen. To begin 
with, the prosperity of the whole Empire is bound up with 
the problem of agriculture. It is by agriculture that 87 
per cent. of the population earn their livelihood, or, in other 
words, 115,000,000 out of 142,000,000 inhabitants are 
rooted to the soil. In Russia, therefore, it is ° 
exaggeration to say that the economic standard of indi- 
vidual existence is decided by the harvest. Good crops 


in succession will do more to strengthen the foundations 
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of the State than all the laws-which it is possible’ for 
the mind of man to conceive... It is in recognition of this 
important fact that the present Finance Minister refers in 
happy vein to “ His Excellency the Harvest.” To all who 
give @ moment's consideration to. the subject it must. be 
evident that if the lot of 90 per cent. of the population can be 
improved so as to banish from their lives the haunting 
spectre of poverty ; if the bodies and minds of these millions 
of people can be nourished so as to equip them in every way 
for the citizenship of a great Empire; if the soil in which 
the foundations of State are sunk, and from which the multi- 
tude derive their livelihood is made to yield the world’s staple 
grain in abundance, then political discord must of necessity 
cease and loyal harmony prevail. Even so severe a criticas Dr. 
Rudolph Martin is compelled to admit that if the farmsteads 
of Russia are put into first-rate order then the future of the 
Empire is assured. The present Government, with serious 
intent and highly-organised purpose, have initiated this 
tremendous task. I have already observed that foreign 
crities-do not appreciate sufficiently the magnitude of the 
obstacles that beset the path of true reform in Russia. In 
many instances they fail to realise that some of these 
obstacles, and indeed the most formidable of them, have 
been set up by Nature, and are irremovable. In their 
feverish desire to score points and to make good their case 
they forget that the Russian Empire is the second largest 
Empire in the world ; that even among Empires it is unique 
because it encompasses a continuous stretch of territory 
extending west from cultured Europe to the wild and 
remote east of the Pacific shores, north from the white, 
ever-frozen regions of the Arctic, south to the rich, sunlit 
lands of Bokhara, Persia, and Turkestan, and that within 
this vast ‘continent of mountain and steppe there dwell 
peoples and tribes of all races, possessing rival faiths 
and following diverse customs. 

Critics also do not make adequate allowance for the diffi- 
culties of communication oyer vast areas. Nor do they even 
take into proper account the climatic rigour and the obvious 
disabilities it imposes upon the Administration no less than 
upon the individual. Finally, they make the cardinal error 
of closing their eyes to the open pages of history. As an 
aid to the study of present-day problems the all-important 
fact should not be lost sight of that the national history of 
Russia was abruptly interrupted at the thirteenth century 
and not resumed again before the sixteenth century. Her 
development as a European State is therefore of compara- 
tively late growth. Considerations of this kind bring us 
immediately back to the question of land reform. 

It will be recalled that last year the jubilee of 
the emancipation of the serfs was celebrated with 
impressive ceremonial at St. Petersburg, and was made 
the ‘occasion of a remarkable demonstration of loyalt 
towards .the Throne of the Tsars. It may with trut 
be said that the history of a modern State. can only 
begin with the foundation of free and enlightened institu- 
tions. Viewed then from this aspect, Russia is about to 
enter upon the full glory of youthful manhood; and when 
other nations are manifesting signs of weariness as a con- 
sequence of a prolonged and oftentimes nerve-racking 
struggle in that arena where the forces of progress and 
reaction incessantly do battle, she may well look forward 
with calm confidence to a career so full of prosperity that 
in the ultimate future she can count upon the dominant 
leadership of world civilisation, Fifty years ago, when 
the-serfs lifted up their eyes and. gazed, as it were, 
from: the: soil to the sun, Russia opened the first page 
of that history which is to show forth the lustre. of pre- 
eminent greatness among the Powers of the earth. The com- 
munal system of ownership, established among the peasants 
on their liberation, was in the nature of an experiment. To 





begin with, it resulted in the tendency to stifle all sense of 


| responsibility, and, with it, of initiative. The individual 


readily sacrificed that independence of spirit without which 
liberty is barren of its blessing, and placed the burden that 
he should have borne on his own shoulders upon the broad 
back of the community. And so, in turn, the community, 
composed of a number of individuals the one relying upon 
the other and each upon all, likewise lost all sense of 
responsibility, and. with it, of initiative. Thus the peasants 
ceased to be the serfs of the landowners only to become 
the slaves of the commune. The memorable Ukase of 
November 9th, 1906, sought to remedy this evil, for it gave 
the peasant free right to withdraw from the commune, 
acquiring as his individual property a strip of land. 

To-day the peasantry of Russia are awakening, and their 
awakening means that Russia is about to enter upon the 
fullness of her powers as an Empire. For, although there 
is no more capable individual than the cultured Russian, we 
cannot forget that it is the peasantry in their millions who 
are the breadwinners of Russia, the rank and file of her 
military forces, the stout arms that uphold and shield her 
very existence. The redistribution of land and its division 
into allotments under individual ownership will spread a 
spirit of independence among the masses, and, if only as a 
result of healthy rivalry, will promote a very natural desire 
for the attainment of individual efficiency. Iucreased 
prosperity will give the individual opportunities for the 
uplifting of himself and his kind, for it will then be within 
his power to assist in extending the means of communica- 
tion, and so to perfect the facilities for education and 
enlightenment. For the moment Russia is engaged in 
constructing the shell of her vast Empire. Her spare 
wealth must first be expended in building railways of 
strategic value, so that she may protect that which she 
holds ; for scattering the millions of her people over the 
sirface of her immeasurable lands; and for rooting those 
nillions and rearing them to maturity in the soil of their 
fatherland. How often do we hear from her critics that the 
human material at her disposal is of poor quality because 
the bulk of it is blind with illiteracy! And how often, too, 
are we told that maladministration is alone responsible for 
this backwardness! But in this, as in dealing with other 
aspects of Russian life, the critics betray their ignorance. 
Serious educationists who have given careful attention to 
the subject hold different views. I have particularly in mind 
a work exhibiting special knowledge no less than command- 
ing ability, wriften as a result of painstaking investigation 
on the spot by the late Mr. Darlington, who in his lifetime 
was a prominent official of the Board of Education in this 
country. We are told by this eminent authority that the 
rigour of climatic conditions accounts largely for the illite- 
racy of the Russian masses : — 


he sternness of the struggle [he wrote] that has to be 
waged with the forces of Nature for the bare means of sub- 
sistence is such that children can be spared for school only so 
long as it is impossible to labour in the fields. Directly the 
frost breaks up and Nature awakes from the sleep of winter 
the schools must close; they are therefore open only from 
October to May—say for 140 days at the outside. ‘The short- 
ness of school life—in most cases not extending beyond three 
years, and often even falling short of that, is also due to 
the same cause. Children cannot, under the- conditions 
of the Russian climate, be sent to school earlier than 
eight years of age, nor can they be kept there beyond 
- twelve or thirteen, | Finally,-in connection with .the 
question of poverty, it.should be pointed out. that it costs 
much more to.equip.a..child for school in Russia than in 
. England, since the need of warm clothing and boots is so 
much greater; and this expense is often beyond the reach 
of the poorest parents. The short days, the extreme cold, 
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the deep snow in winter, the terrible state of the roads in 
early spring and late autumn, make it impossible for children 
who reside at a considerable distance from the school to 
return home daily, and it therefore becomes necessary in 
many cases to provide some sort of lodging accommodation 
for them in connection with the school. This accommoda- 
tien is of the rudest and simplest kind, often amounting to 
nothing more than a rough shelter; but here the children 
attending the school are housed for the night, providing 
their own food, of which they generally bring with them a 
week’s supply at a time. 


In any criticism concerning the lack of education among 
the peasantry of Russia, therefore, let us not forget the 
formidable obstacles that Nature has placed in the path of 
progress. It is not reasonable to com the lot and 
circumstances of her people with those of other countries 
smaller in size, more accessible to the sea-coast and there- 
fore more conveniently placed for the purpose of receiving 
and disseminating educational influence, and, what is of 
no small importance, more favoured in the matter of 
climate. Above all, let us bear in mind that only fifty years 
ago, a period momentary in the history of nations, the 
Russian peasants were serfs chained to the soil, and that 
only a few years have elapsed since they were allowed to 
shape their individual liberties free from the toils of com- 
munal life. At present only 13 per cent. of the pepula- 
tion live in towns, as compared with 77 per cent. in 
England and Wales. The increase in fluid capital result- 
ing from a highly organised agriculture must inevitably 
exercise a beneficial effect upon the manufacturing and 
mercantile world, and will doubtless tend to a distribution 
of the rural and urban population in proper proportions. 
And here there will be ample for a profitable alliance 
between British and Russian interests. Already a wave of 
prosperity passing over the country has led to the invest- 
ment of an enormous amount of British money. Probably 
no land in the world at the present moment offers more 
promising opportunities for the wise employment of capital 
than is the case with Russia. It has been calculated that 
Russia, like the United States, can be made self-contained, 
capable of not only providing all raw material, but of 
manufacturing everything necessary for her own use. It is 
essential that English business men who turn their atten- 
tions to Russia should remember that they are taking part 
in the development of a foreign country, or, in other words, 
that the original sources of wealth are not in their pockets, 
but lie in the treasures of the mountains, the forests, and 
the rivers. To succeed in their enterprise they must admit 
the Russians to an equitable share, for all indications point 
to the fact that while the Russian Government will welcome 
foreign capital, they are determined, and wisely so, to give 
to industry a thoroughly national character. 








MOTORING 


Mororists. whose interest is not confined to the satisfactory 
running of their own cars, but whore also interested in the 
scientific developments which are gradually bringing us 
towards the evolution of the ideal and perfect automobile, 
will not be indifferent to the news that the R.A.C. Com- 
mittee has awarded its most coveted distinetion—the Dewar 
Trophy - for 1911 to the Thomas Transmission, Limited, in 
respect of performances of motor vehicles’ fitted with their 
system. As is generally known, the trophy is awarded 
annually for the most meriterious performance in connec- 
tion with the certified trials held under the regulations and 
observation of the club’s officials during the previous year, 


and a good deal of value is rightly attached toe the award by 
inventors and introducers of devices designed to enhance the 
efficiency of the car or reduce its running cost. 





The new system of transmission, although only in the 
pioneer stage so far as commercial exploitation is concerned, 
has already come under official observation sufficient to 
stamp it as one of the most interesting innovations the motor 
industry has witnessed for several years. Its first official 
trial took place in April and May of last year, and consisted 
of a 2,000 miles test on a Leyland mofor-lorry weighing, 
with its permanent load and a complement of passengers, 
nearly eight tons. The second was a ran from London to 
Edinburgh and back, the Thomas transmission on this 
oceasion being fitted to a 13°96h.p. (R.A.C. rating) 
Delahaye car, which had already done 20,000 miles’ 
service on the road. With regard to the former, it 
is only necessary to say that it was highly successful 
both as regards efficiency and reliability. With respect 
to the pleasure-car test, striking results were obtained, 
and the official certificate of performance (No. 235), 
which can be obtained free on tion to the Secre- 
of ithe R.A.C., is distinctly worth studying by every 
motorist. According to this document, the total distance 
travelled was 7944 miles. The car was driven at an 
average speed (running time only) of I%15 miles per 
hour threughout the trial, the engine being started elec- 
trically (from the driver’s seat) through the medium of the 
trausmission, and the electric lamps being supplied with 
eurrent from the same source. But the most remarkable 
feature of the trial, and the one which will possess most 


‘interest for the average motorist, was the extraordinarily 


low petrol consumption—namely, 22°236 gallons, repre- 
senting a niileage of 35°73 car miles, or 67°92 ton-miles, to 
the gallon. The chief credit for this must be given to the 
new transmission, as, good as the Delahaye car undoubtedly 
is, such a performance on the road could not be expected 
from it under ordinary circumstances. 


Without the aid of a diagram it would be impossible to 
convey @ clear idea of the new system of transmission, but 
it may be said that it consists of three main features—a 
planetary gear, and two electrical machines, one of the 
latter acting up to a certain point as a dynamo, and the 
other as a motor. Alt the operations of starting, speed- 
changing (there are ton spveds), charging the battery, and 
reversing are controllea by varying the position of one 
lever. The principal objective of the designers has been to 
fit an engine suitable for the work it has to do, to run it 
under its most efficient conditions, and to depend upon the 
electrical speed-ratio control, rather than upon the flexibility 
of the engine, to give speed variation; and the advantages 
claimed for the system may be summarised as follows :—(1) 
the discarding of the ordinary change gears, with the conse- 
quent absence of noise and freedom from shock; (2) simplicity 
of variable control, resulting in ease of driving, economy in 
petrol, greater hill-climbing powers, and the use of an 
engine 30 per cent. smaller than one necessary to do the 
same work with the ordinary change-gear transmission. 
This, of course, also implies a decrease in the revenue-tax 
payable on the car. The third advantage is that there is 
always a supply of current available for starting the engine 
from the driver's seat and for the electrical illumination 
of the car. On the other hand, it is admitted that the 
fitting of a car with the Thomas system involves some 
inerease in weight and first cost, as compared with the usual 
change-gear, the increase in first-cost amounting to from 10 
to 20 per cent. It is to be noted, however, that the fittmg 
of a good electrie-lighting system and self-starting eq™'P 
ment of any otlier type is = costly process, so that there 
appears to bea net gain with the new system in freedom 
from change-gear troubles, combined with i 
economy in running and upkeep expenses. To sum up, the 
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official report of the R.A.C. will attract considerable atten- 
tion to what is certainly a highly interesting invention. 


Messrs. S. F. Bdge, Ltd. whose 15h.p. Napier was 
entered for a further week’s road and hill-climbing test 
ander R.A.C. supervision, notify us that, owing to the 
severe weather and the very heavy falls of snow which have 
been experienced in Yorkshire, they have been compelled 
to postpone the trial until the climatic conditions are 
modified. 


Intimation has just been received by the Sunbeam Com- 
pany that the Royal Automobile Ulub has awarded them 
the Gold Medal for the most meritorious car performance 
during 1911. This was accomplished by a 15°9h.p. (R.A.C. 
rating) Sunbeam, entered by Mr. Coatalen for the October 
trial. Throughout the test there was no involuntary stop, 
the petrol consumption was 22°65 miles per gallon, and in 
the subsequent track-test at Brooklands a speed of 65 miles 
per hour was maintained over five laps—about fourteen 
miles. This is the second time the Sunbeam has secured 
this coveted award. 


R. B. H. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Tue event of the week has been the speech made by Mr. 


Lloyd George last Saturday, which greatly annoyed the City. | 


Nevertheless, unless the Chancellor had been prepared to 
declare that he was ready te give us proper facilities for trans- 
ferring Consols, I do not see what else he could have said. 
The attack on Mr. Bonar Law might, of course, have been 
delivered anywhere—the rest of the speech was merely 
uninteresting. It lacked that peculiar solemnity of form 
that is always associated with finance. But Mr. Lloyd 
George is not a financier ; he is merely a clever politician, an 
opportunist who is willing to accept the advice of Radical 
financial advisers. In the City it is the fashion to abuse the 
present Government for the depreciation of gilt-edged 
securities, but most of us know that our present misfortunes 
have nothing whatever to do with the Government. The 
depreciation is due partly to the continued long spell of 
good trade, which makes money dear; partly to the desire 
of the Britisher to invest his money abroad; and partly 
to the enormous increase in the world’s gold production. It 
is a good thing that England now exports her capital 
abroad. That capital comes back in the shape of orders for 
goods, and this not only increases her trade, but also produces 
good investments with a high rate of interest. 
_ As to whether the increase in the world’s gold production 
18 good for England is perhaps a debatable matter; as to 
whether it was wise to reduce the interest on Consols is also 
more than doubtful ; but the present low price of our securi- 
ties is due to world-wide causes whieh have produced equal 
depreciation in other countries. Notwithstanding che fact 
that Great Britain has the largest trade in the world, her 
National Debt is smaller than that of France, Germany, or 
ussia. We need not despair of our country, and it is 
doubtful whether the politician, in his eagerness to throw 
mud at his adversary, is not smothering himself with dirt at 
the same time. He is certainly doing no good to the nation ; 
im fact, most of what is written about the low price. of 
nsols 1s mere clap-trap. It is of the utmost import- 
ance to the saving classes of England. that they should be 
able to. purchase Consols without being put to the trouble 
of transferring ina medimval and very expensive fashion. 
: Henry Woolf is perfectly right when he says that cheap 
Wransfer of -Consols and the issue of this security in £5 


. the holders of the ordinary shares. 


' value, 


surely her statesmen will attempt to invade India. 





bonds to bearer, with coupon attached, is all that is needed. 
It would be simply ridiculous for a great country like 
England to promise to redeem her debt at a fixed date. All 
the other schemes now suggested are equally absurd. They 
would all cost money, and it is very doubtful whether they 
would have the effect that their originators expect. In any 
case, all would be undignified and most of them unbusiness- 
like. 


The Rio loan was a failure ; the underwriters had to take 
59 per cent. Indeed, it does not seem that the public are 
at all inclined to subscribe to new issues. An attractive 
share is now being offered by the Rolls-Royce Company, 
who. have made an issue of 63,510 preferred ordinary shares 
at £1 premium. Rolls-Royce has been a Mag successful 
company, and for the past two years has paid 15 per cent. 


‘ on the preferred ordinary shares, which first take 6 per 


cent. and afterwards divide two-thirds of the profits with 
I understand that the 
holders of these ordinary shares will shortly surrender them 


. for preferred shares in order to make the whole capital of 
| the company one class of share. 


It is also suggested that 
Rolls-Royce will be able to pay a dividend of 20 per cent. 
next year. At £2 the issue is distinctly cheap, and yields 
74 per cent. A market is being made, and if the anticipa- 


- tions of the Board are fulfilled, this share should go to 50s. 


The Moreni Pipe Line is a small company floated by the 
Oilfields Finance Corporation, who, by the way, have had 


' a very successful first year. It is intended to build a pipe line 
to connect the Moreni Fields with Ploesti. 


Naturally, such 
a company is more or less speculative; but the Moreni Oil 
Field can, no doubt, keep two installations of pipe lines 
going without much difficulty. The peculiarity of the 
Moreni company is the system under which the shares are 
arranged. The preferred ordinary take all the profits each 
year, until the holders have got back such money as they 
aid for the shares, plus 5s. premium, but less 1s. per share. 

hen they have got their money back the company will 
apply to the courts to reduce the nominal amount of each 


| preferred share to the same value as the ordinary shares— 


namely, ls. Those who apply for preferred ordinary in the 


| present issue are offered the right to subscribe for twenty 


ordinary for each 100 preferred allotted. The idea is 
ingenious, as indeed is everything that emanates from the 
Herbert Allen and Pichard Barnett group. 

Monry.—Notwithstanding the fact that trade is good, it 
looks very much as though the Bank of England would have 
to reduce its rate within the next few weeks. Gold is 
coming over from the Cape very freely, and as there is no 
competition money looks cheap and is quite likely to fall in 
The hoarding of gold in India still goes on, and last 
week India teok £175,000. This week she will probably 
take an equal amount. What a wonderful place India would 
be for the Japs to sack! If Japan grows more impecunious, 
If they 
did, I do not see how England could defend herself. The 
accumulation of gold is prodigious, and the danger far more 
real than people imagine. An invasion of India is openly 
discussed in Japan. 

FornicNers.—Very good news comes from China, and it 
is stated on good authority that the Customs collections 
have improved considerably. Consequently there has been 
a rise in all Chinese securities, and the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank declares that there will be no question 
about meeting the coupons. It is now stated that the 
Japanese will lend five millions to the Republic, and a 
Berlin House have also made a small loan of £300,000. We 
must not place too much reliance on all these rumours. 
Everybody is anxious to see the Chinese difficulty settled, 
but things move slowly in China, and there are still many 
people who are far from sanguine. Tintos are still weak, 
and it is said that the big account in Paris has not yet beep 
liquidated. The copper position in the United States is 
good, and there is no reason why copper should not have 
another upward jump. Therefore, I think copper: shares 
are still good for a further rise. 


Home Ratts.—The market in Home Rails is beginning to 
wobble. The bad weather and the small Bull account are 
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probably jointly responsible for this weakness. But the 
troubles in the coal trade will be settled without very much 
difficulty, and the figures of nearly all the railways are 
certainly good. All the companies that have yet issued 
their accounts have placed large amounts to reserve, and 
they are evidently building up a position sufficiently strong 
to enable them to maintain dividends, even if receipts fall 
away. The Great Central report showed an increase of 
£109,400 in receipts, of which £16,100 was from steamships; 
and this department made an extra net profit of £4,600. It 
was hoped that 1894 preference would get their dividend in 
full during 1912, but unless working expenses are cut down 
this will hardly be possible. The Dock Works will probably 
not reach their full earning capacity for some years. When 
they do, the ’94 preference will stand at par. The Stock 
Exchange prefers to gamble in Southern stocks, and Little 
Chats are still recommended. But those who want a solid 
investment yielding 5 per cent. should leave such specula- 
tions alone, and invest their money in London and North 
Western, Great Western, and North Eastern. 


YankEES.—The bears have their own way in this market, 
and every day the news from New York grows more and 
more depressing. The aspect is so bad as to be too bad for 
us to believe. The dealers in London have very little 
business, and certainly English speculators are quite out of 
the Yankee market. There is talk of a rearrangement of 
the Canadian Pacific assets. It is the old, old story of the 
railway in one company and the land in another. Whether 
it will come to anything or not is doubtful. The position in 
Canada is not good, and I suspect that the tale has been put 
about in order to support the market. It is difficult to 
believe that the Canadian Pacific Directors would run the 
risk of allowing the land assets to come under the control of 
another group. There would always be this risk to be faced 
if separate companies were formed. Both sections can now 
be worked in unison, and the one help the other. From the 
narrow point of view of the gambler it would be a 
thing to split Canadian Pacifics, but looked at from a broad 
point of view it would be dangerous. Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy is too big a man to fritter away his power. 


Russer.—The attempt to make a boom in rubber has 
now quite failed. The public decline to come in, and the 
dealers are satisfied to make business among themselves. 
For they feel it is hopeless to resuscitate the long-dead 
rubber boom. Rubber must come down to a business basis 
with a 10 per cent. yield on all the sound companies. The 
Tangkah prospectus offering second debentures now been 
issued. The position was bad when the shareholders refused 
to accept the original offer made by the old Board. To-day 
the board has been changed, but the aspect is still unsatis- 
factory, and I can see no reason why the public should 
subscribe to these debentures. IfI were a shareholder in 
Tangkah, I would certainly leave them alone. The report 
that accompanies the prospectus makes the best of a bad 
job. If rubber falls in price it is more than doubtful 
whether the estate will be able to earn sufficient profit to 
meet the interest on the two lots of debentures. Working 
cost will certainly prevent the company from producing 
rubber at eighteen pence, which is the estimated cost in the 
report. 

O1.—There has been a little excitement in the Oil 
Market on the rumours of excellent developments in Egypt, 
and Shells and the various shares in the Egyptian oil com- 
panies have been marked up. The Oilfields Finance Cor- 
poration have issued a very good first report, showing a net 
profit of £19,178. It will be sami ak this company 
floated the Roumanian Consolidated Oilfields and the Moreni 
Roumania Oilfields; both issues were over-subscribed. 
Shareholders in the Oilfields Finance got a dividend of 
25 per cent., whilst the holders of the deferred shares 
received 75 per cent. This result reflects credit upon the 
Allen and Barnett group. 

Karrirs.—A good many people on the Stock Exchange 
think that the Kaffir market hee been pushed quite low 
enough. I can get no satisfactory news about the Central 
Mining dividend. The officials of the company decline abso- 


in mining, who are now beginning to search about for cheap 
shares. I do not think that my readers need be in any hurry. 
They will have plenty of opportunity of getting in later on. 
The publicis “right off ” mining shares of every description. 
It has lost millions in Kaffirs, and it is not inclined to take 
up a new gamble in this market.. 


Ruopgsians.—Beyond a slight movement in Cam and 
Motors, and a steady market in Chartered, there is very little 
doing here. It is said that there are about 300,000 Char- 
te to be sold, but who the sellers are, and why they 
should be sold, no one knows. The Stock Exchange thinks 
that the unloading is on behalf of those who took up second 
debentures, and with them obtained an option. Certainly 
one of the dealers in this market is very persistent, and 
appears to have placed some very large blocks. 


MisceLLaNgous.—The Marconi gamble looks like breaking 
down. There are very violent fluctuations almost every 
day, and wild stories are put through the market. Few of 
them have any foundation in fact. A new pool has been 
made in Cement, and George Kitchen and Co. are now busily 
engaged in putting Cement to 10. They will probably do 
this. The old pool got out about 73, having originally 
bought in at between 30s. and £2 10s. Prentice and Co. 
have a deal on in Cordova Copper, which is being run by 
Wheater, Cornwallis-West and Co. The Diamond Proprie- 
tary is another rig in which people should be careful not to 
get landed. 

RayMonD RavcLyrre. 


Premier Or anp Pirz Lins.—These shares continue to 
be a distinctive feature of the Oil Share Market, and at 
their present price of about 19s., cum the quarterly dividend 
of 10 per cent. per annum, payable on the 15th inst., pur- 
chasers may reasonably look forward to a distribution at the 
annual rate of about 15 percent. It is probable that the 
shares will shortly rise to over 30s., as a result of the favour- 
able view which has recently been ‘cabled over from the 
property indicative of good development results. 

Van ven Berous, Limrrep.—Ia view of the extremely 
good year, which, it is an open secret, this Company has 
enjoyed, it is fully expected that the dividend of 17} per 
cent. paid during the past two years will be increased. The 
market is evidently anticipating this, for it is talking the 
shares up much higher in their present price of 47s. 6d.— 
48s. 6d. The latter carries with it the final dividend of 
2s. 6d. or more, and as even at 60s. these shares would be a 
remunerative purchase, investors should make the most of 
their opportunity. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“SPELING MAID EEZY” 


Tu dhi Editor ov Dut AcaDEMY 


Str,—Gud speling iz dhat whic asainz tu evri leter or difthong 
an inveiriabl saund, and dhis dispensez widh a prounausing 
dikshonari. Dhi fainer nuansez mei not bi shown, and aolsou for 
historikal rizonz wi mei retein g and « (=ks not gz). Tu bi gud; 
an alfabet must bi miutyuali konsistent. e, or ¢ must reprezent 
dhi seim saund whedher dhei bi faund aloun, or in kombineishon— 
in daigrafs. It iz imposibl widh ounli 26 leterz, tu asain 4 
sing] leter tu fc saund. Dhis wud teik abaut 40 leterz. A 
solyushon iz faund ounli in niu leterz, aksents, or daigrafs; and 
ov dhi thri, evidentli daigrafs iz miic dhi iziest plan. It iz 
aolsou dhi plan larjli in aktyual yus, az in poultry, oil. If wi 
selekt daigrafs az aur solyushon, wi miist meik wun postyuieit; 
that dhei shal bi yuuzd az founetikali az posibl, and az ai sed 
abtiv bi miutyuali konsistent. Wi dhen hav a gud alfabet 
widhin dhi limits ov aur aveilabl leterz. 

Next whot aidia shal wi folow in aur selekshon ov valyuz? 
Aur langwej iz kompouzd moustli ov latin and anglo-saxon 
elements, and dhiz tuu akord in giving tu vauelz dhi seim valyu ; 
dhi valyu in Italian do re mi fa wu. ; 

If wi aksept dhis—and it mist bi aksepted if wi praiz biutl, 
konsistensi and stikses—wi ar feis tu feis widh dhi problem ov 











lutely to give any hint. There are a few people, enthusiasts 


uin mud, and iin machine. Dhiz kud bi exprest bai daigrafs: 
does field. And dhei wad bi pasabl. But in wirdz laile krieeit 
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and bieing, a singl leter givz miic beter reztlt—krieit, biing. 
Az i exists and wi mist dot it, ai yutilaiz dhis fakt and bai 
minz ov a dash insted ov a dot expres its tuu saundz. For u in 
gun, it wud bi wirth a niu leter. Diuring 20 yirz a niu leter 
similar tu v haz bin yuuzd in founetik buks. It iz beter dhan 
Pitman’z sain for dhis saund. 

Ai nau giv dhi alfabet dhat dhiz konsidereishonz wud yild. 

a aa ai (aisle) 20 (awl) au (Faust) b c (=ch) d dh (dhiis) e 
ei (eight) f g h i { (police) iu j K1 m n ng o Ol (oil) OU (soul) 
pqursshtthijuunvwwhxyazzb. Y iz a konsounant 
and okurz ounli at begining ov silablz. 

Araizez dhi question: If aa uu, whai not ee ii oo? Dhi anser 
iz that ee ii oo ar sertanli exelent, bit ei { ou ar iven beter in 

praktis—rein drim (driim) koul (kool). Aw (Faust 
kaunti) iz adopted bekaoz ov its korekt elements. O—ch, macez 
its kogneit j—ciz jus. Wh iz adopted bekaoz naidher saund iz 
herd first. Dheirfor wh iz az korekt az hw. X iz reteind. It 
iz an ould frend, and its ditou diiz not vaioleit aur prinsiplz. 

Ai hav shoun that aur 26 leterz kan giv tis a gud alfabet, and 
that widh 28 leterz wi kan get aol wi wont. 


Welington, Somerset, 
P.S.—It iz ounli a mater ov diteil whedher wiin yuzez for dhi 
gim vauel oe, ce, %, or a niu leter laik kapital U. 


Srpnr Bonp. 


S. B. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmMy 


Smr,—The English language bids fair to become the future 
language of the world. It is used more or less by over two 
hundred millions of people. It is more widely known than any 
other language. The words are short, averaging only four and 
a half letters tua word. It has a larger and more comprehensive 
vocabulary than has ever been known. Its sounds are in the 
direction of easy utterance, the harsh gutturals and superstressed 
sounds not being used. Ite literature is the treasure-house of 
the world. Its grammar is almost as simple as Esperanto. The 
letters used for English are simple in form, facile to write, and 
suitable for printing. But it has one great defect—its method of 
using the Roman letters is barbarous. Our spelling, which once 
was practically phonetic, has been allowed to become such that 
no one can tell from the spelling of a word how it should be 
pronounced or from the pronunciation how the word is spelled. 
This alone handicaps our children in the race for commercial 
supremacy by requiring them to spend a year or even two more 
than ought to be necessary in learning to read—and to spell 
more or less correctly. The divorce between the word and the 
sound proper to letters has become so great that we shall soon print 
“Dickens ” and pronounce “ Boz.” The effect of our ridiculous 
spelling is seen in the degradation of our vowel sounds, which, 
instead of being harmonious, clear sounds, are becoming crude 
diphthongs—we have no standard of pronunciation. Any boy or 
girl at school will be able to tell us how many letters there are in the 
alphabet, but not one in a hundred can tell how many elementary 
sounds go to make up English speech. A schoolboy would come 
near being thrashed for spelling “ paper” as “payper,” but he 
might pronounce it as “ piper” without any notice being taken. 
In the interests of clear speech, economy of school-time, and 
common sense we ought to reform our spelling. The question 
is, How can this best be done effectually? The “ Simplified 
Spelling Societies” have put forward their scheme. Asa means 
to an end it may serve. But for a really efficient reform our 
ordinary letters should be supplemented so that every one of the 
elementary sounds of English should be represented by one, and 
only one, letter, and every one of the letters have one, and only 
one, sound, the diphthongs being represented by the two letters 
of the elementary sounds which go to their formation. 

t the spelling reformers allow at least the option of a 
practical phonetic alphabet such as that devised by Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Mr. A. J. Ellis, and for all practical purposes we 
shall have the best possible letters for educational and com- 
mercial uses. 

The advantage of a phonetic alphabet for education is self- 
evident. The commercial advantage is that phonetic spelling 
will save from 15 to 20 per cent. of the letters used (or abused) 
™ ordinary spelling. There will be no unnecessary letters to try 

eyes, weary the pen, or trouble the compositor—one letter, 

at least, less out of every seven. With the same matter I 

Suppose the Times would save, say, £100,000 a year in type and 
composition, paper and printing. 

is something more valuable than the lead and antimony 

dollars now wasted on an unhistorical, unetymological, 

Unreasonable, illogical, inconsistent spelling. We have got to 








preserve an Empire. To do this we need to bring the different 
parts of our great Empire into the closest possible touch with 
one another. And one way to do this most effectively would be 
to have the same letters for the same sounds throughout that 
Empire. The time has not yet come—the whole earth is not yet 
of one language and of one speech—but the process of standardi- 
sation which is going on in all sciences calls for a representation 
of the same sounds by the same letters, and those letters must, so 
far as one can see, be based on the Roman alphabet. Neither the 
undecipherable Arabic nor the complicated Sanskrit symbols are 
likely to survive the test of time. 

As a contribution towards the solution of “An Imperial 
Script” for the Empire’s optional use, I suggest the scheme of 
Romanic letters which is illustrated on the enclosed postcards. 
The letters of this scheme consist of the ordinary letters, supple- 
mented by the phonotypes of Pitman, Ellis, and others. Most 
of the types are in use by the International Phonetic Association. 
Every letter is simple in form, and therefore easy for the eye; 
every letter is facile to write, and can be joined to the preceding 
and following without taking pen from paper; every letter is 
suitable for printing, even in the smallest size of type. I will 
gladly send specimens to any one on receipt of stamp and address. 
I also enclose a flong for the whole scheme. 

To-day we have an opportunity which may never occur again 
for effecting two reforms. We can reform our spelling, and 
make it practically perfectly phonetic. We can at the same time 
and with the same letters and with practically the same sounds 
give to the 300,000,000 of illiterate in our Indian Empire the 
OPTION of acquiring simple letters applicable to all the Indian 
vernaculars and dialects, by which any ordinary illiterate could 
be taught to read his own mother tongue in a week, and thus 
render the elementary education of our fellow-subjects in India 
a possibility in the present generation. 

Our present alphabet has been increased in the number of 
letters. Probably originally there were sixteen letters—now we 
have twenty-six. Certainly our J has been derived from I, G is 
a variant of C, U and W are relatives of V. All the Indian 
symbols are derived from the Asoka letters to be seen on the 
memorial pillars at Delhi. Those Asoka letters were derived 
from an older alphabet, and modified letters were added to express 
Tndian sounds not represented in the older alphabet. 

The reform of our spelling and the selection and sanction of 
“* An Imperial Alphabet” ought not to be left to any society or 
to any individual, but our legislators ought to appoint a 
Linguistic Commission to consider the whole question, and on 
their report to take such action as may be found advisable. To 
me it seems a most grievous wrong that in India no option is 
allowed. You cannot, for instance, present a petition to a court 
in the Roman letters used in Urdu and Sanskrit grammars, 
dictionaries, transcriptions, &e. We are using to-day from ten 
to twenty thousand of the most complicated types on earth for 
the representation of—for the whole of the languages about 
fifty-three sounds and an average of thirty-six for any one. 


J. KNowLes. 
Mowbray, Whitley Road, Eastbourne. 





To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


S1r,—Some five years ago we had an extensive correspondence 
on the subject of Spelling Reform in Tue AcapeEmy, in which I 
then took part. My principal point was—and I repeat it now— 
that no written language ever remains long phonetic. There- 
fore, any alterations made now would only result in a return to 
the status quo in course of time. To utterly revolutionise our 
English spelling—which God forbid !—would be a grave incon- 
venience, and no good would be served thereby, except the 
doubtful one of demonstrating the incessant changes spoken 
words undergo. In a derivative language such as ours, which 
borrows and adopts words from every tongue under the sun, I 
take it that perfect uniformity between the pronunciation and 
the writing is quite impossible, if desirable. For, I ask, who is 
to set the standard of pronunciation? Very few people are 
conversant with the correct sound of out-of-the-way words even 
now, hence “speling maid eezy” would mean a return to the 
“ spell as you please” of byegone days. Educated men and 
women conversant with foreign or difficult words would write 
them phonetically no doubt, but the ignorant and masses (and it 
is they who largely influence speech) would express them in a 
way that would convey no meaning at all. No, Sir, let’s rather 
bear the ills we have than tinker about with our spelling. 

In nine cases out of ten, it is worth remembering, a written 
word is a better vehicle of thought than the spoken one, and we 
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are dependent for the greater part of our knowledge on what has 
been written. I emphatically hold that a language is something 
more than mere speech, unless it be but a patois—and what is 
desirable to teach children is a clear understanding of the 
vocabularies themselves. It is pitiable that so many persons 
have continually to refer in later life to the dictionary for the 
meaning of very ordinary terms, simply from want of a little 
rudimentary knowledge of etymology. Ifattention were directed 
to that by our educators there would be very little need to harp, 
as Mr. Drummond does, about the amount of bed spelling that 
exists.—I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
F. W. T. Lance. 
The Library, St. Bride Foundation Institute, 
Bride Lane, E.C. 


Sm,—Mi oeld antagonist, Mr. J. B. Wallis, haz riten too 
clever verses, but just az fols az poetic. 

How can a sistem (?) or orthografy be “ well” when it iz ful 
ov ecsepshonz and defiez aul rool ? It iz not wel for the teecher 
hoo teeches it, nor the stuedent hoo spendz needles yeerz in 
lerning it, nor the naishon that paiz ecstravagantly and waistfuly 
for it. 

If the sistem (?) haz groen, how ? Ov its oen voelishon, or bi 
the intervenshon ov man? If the later, and ther iz no uther 
propeling fors, whi cannot the saim pouer further stimuelait its 
develoepment? It haz not and cannot have reecht perfecshon’z 
pinacl. The rest and be thankful staij cannot be ficst for 
orthografic conservatizm eny moer than for politics. 

“Form and shaip, haaf divien.” Whota folsity! God had 
no moer tu du with its “form and shaip” than the devil with 
Foenetic or Simplified forms. This soecauld “divien”’ sistem (?) 
which inspierz Mr. Wallis, iz contrary tu lau and order, in every 
wurd and lien, therfor iz not divien. Whot divinity iz ther in 
80, do, toe, low; now, know; fill, fulfil; epigram, programme ; 
leaderette, yuartet ; fancy, phantom ; perceive, relief ; leave, death ; 
life, give; phthisic, physic, distich; foul, mould? And so on 
thruout this absurd, but sertainly not “divien” sistem (?) ov 
speling. 

The dres ov the living wurd iz aulredy deformd. Simplificai- 
shon or Foenetificaishon wil rid it ov its oeld-wurld burden, and 
giv it freedom and a graiter lief in England and beyond the seez. 

Tu compel “dunses” tu go bac tu svool wad be tu repeepl 
them with wun haaf ov the popuelaishon. Hoo wud be among 
the ‘“‘dunses” ? Sum who riet Roial buletinz, aristocrats hoo 
cannot spel “‘ wife.” Members ov Parliament hoo (the late Lord 
Sherbrooke said) not moer than foer cud spel “ unparalleled,” 
including perchans Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, hoo waz caut 
triping in misletering “ beneficent ;” a considerable number 
ov cadets and Sivil Servis candidaits; no end ov puepl 
teecherz, and nearly everybody els except clever Mr. Wallis, 
Imagin aul but Mr. Wallis in cap and belz! We sai nothing 
about forenerz. Mr. Gladstone cud not conseev how forenerz 
lernt tu reed and spel English when we recolect the toetal absens 
ov rool, method, sistem, and aul the aucziliariz which generally 
acumpany thingz difficult ov atainment. Without “rool method 
or sistem,” yet haaf divien! Which “haaf,” Mr. Wallis? The 
declaraishon ov Dr. Howells that English speling “ iz the graitest 
monument ov hueman foly” iz neerer the mark. A scoolmaster 
rietes me: “If yu nu how much ov a teecher’z tiem iz spent, and 
spent in vain—in geting ‘corect orthografy,’ yu wud realiez 

how gladly the profeshon wud welcwm a litl slakening ov the 
Boerd ov Eduecaishon’z red taip.” Iz this apeel tu go unheeded ? 
Yuerz, ets., 
H. Drummonp. 
Laburnum Hous, Hetton-le-Hole, 3 Febry., 1912. 


CHARLES DICKENS 
To the Editor of Tur AcaDEMY 


Sir,—What does not the English-speaking world owe to 
Dickens? For never, perhaps, has any English writer appealed 
so forcibly and so universally to the hearts and affections, to the 
consciences as well as to the humour, of his readers as did 
Charles Dickens. And their name still is legion, for it matters 
little what hypercritics may have said and written in regard to 
his “ limitations ”"—educational and otherwise—nor yet as to his 
“* style” and “ material,” since it is an established fact that his 
genius was, profound and comprehensive, and his descriptive 
powers were of the highest order. Indeed, no better evidence of 
this need be adduced than that afforded by the permanence of 
his hold upon the wills and affections of his myriads of readers 





of successive generations. And this would seem the more sur. 
prising were his detractors at all justified in these strictures, in 
view of the fact that the characters ke so humorously and pathe. 
tically pictured and described, must oftentimes appear to more 
modern readers, and especially to Americans and Britons 
“beyond the seas,” as utterly incongruous and well-nigh 
“ impossible.” 

Nevertheless, such was the universal compass of Dickens’ 
peculiar genius that his books still appeal with force and 
to the hearts and sympathies, to the imagination and interest of 
the whole English-speaking world—to-day just as much and even 
far more widely than in his own time. And why? Becanse [ 
am convinced of the thorough honesty and sincerity of the 
thinking soul of the man himself; because of his fearlessness 
and hatred of all meanness and iniquity; because of his love for 
humanity and wondrous discernment; because, in effect, of his 
God-given genius and manifold humanitarianism. For his books 
appeal, as never before or since did “ mere novels” appeal, to all 
that is best and purest in human nature, and they only fail to 
appeal to shallow and superficial minds and natures. In fact, 
Dickens’ works, on the whole, have still, as they ever had, a 
distinctive and characteristic savour and flavour of purity 
and wholescmeness, and consequently have a distinctive and 
characteristic ethical value. No man, no woman, no boy, no 
maiden can read and enjoy Dickens’ books without becoming 
enriched and improved morally as well as intellectually. 
For they have the virtue of conviction, and the essence 
of virtue permeates them, and incalculable must be the 
effects and influences of his writings upon the minds and hearts 
and lives of his appreciative readers. Indeed, so strongly, 
yet so seemingly ingenuously does Dickens still impress 
his readers with utter abhorrence of evil in all its 
forms and guises, and of all meanness and oppression ; and so 
vividly and attractively does he depict and survey the better and 
deeper virtues of human nature as to render all vice obnoxious 
and all virtue beautiful and to be desired. Hence no really 
appreciative reader and lover of Dickens can become otherwise 
than a wiser and better man or woman. Surely this is a noble 
virtueinanauthor! Surely no higher tribute could be paid to the 
lifeand memory of mortal writer than that his works should 
thus affect the human mind! But apart from the intrinsic 
worth of Dickens’ works must be considered the rareness and 
sweetness of his humour. For if ever author had humour, 
Dickens had it to the fullest: extent ; and if ever humour were 
wholesome as well as delicate and abounding, that of Charles 
Dickens was in eminent d ’ 

With him we still laugh to the full; and with him we may 
oftentimes cry without shame. For even his humourquite often 
savoured of pathos, and such was his humanity that he could 
not even lash a pitiful rascal with satire without shedding 4 
tear forhis fallen nature. For this man had many Christ-like 
attributes. Hence his greatness. Hence the devotion of so many 
who so well “ knew their Dickens!" All honour to his memory. 

Epwin RIDiey. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 
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A HELPING HAND FOR FARMERS. 


Dihediies are houad to arise, poohlens to present themselves, in the 
What provision have YOU m 


{THE STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN AGRICULTURE, 


Edited by PROF. R. PATRICK WRIGHT, F.H.A.S., F.R.S.E., 


the mos 
THIS oe Cones OONTAINS THE “LAST werp* ON 
Market Horticulture, Agricultural Implements and 


Dogs, Game, 
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IT IS DESIGNED FOR 7 A THE USE OF FARMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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guide to success. 
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“The Farmer and ee ae ow ool _— 
“The Standard Cyclopedia’ continues 
that surround agriculture. It is undoubtedly by far Ay. most en Bons wo of 
agricultural works.” 
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Yours sincerely, 
F, HENDRY. 
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BOOKLET FREE. 
Write for full particulars. 


Cow, Sheep, and Pig are 





ESHAM PUBLISHING C 
_ Ons Southampton Street, Steed, London, W.C. 
Please — me your Free pocket, “TWO BLADES 
OF GRASS,” and EES oe yee “ Academy" gradual 
payment purchase 
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RED 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 








P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA. 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and ali Bastern Porte 
(Caerying Maile under Contract with H.M. Geverament.) 

Ovequent and Regular Saittngs trom nad to LONDON, MARSEILLES @ BINWDI 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 2. 


AROUND THE COASTS OF BUROPE 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. m3 
Programme on Application 
Por Passag:, Freight all information apply —- x3 
vanes a Leng rae ‘STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Leademhall Street, 5 Avenue, W.6., (eneen. 


P & O Round the World Toor 




















CANADIAN PACIFIC 


—— 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
° THROUGH CANADA. 


— 








TRANSATLANTIC Fees and luxurious “Em ” Steamers 

to Canada. ur days’ open sea. TRAN ANADA— 
Finest Trains in tne Worlds ranting renning throngs the wees crentast 
to Western States. TRANSPACI C—Fust Route to pacdennr] 
China, All-British Route to Australiaand New Zealand by Canadian- 

i Weacoenen 
For further particulars, apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 

62-6g, Charing Cross, 8. W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
B.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 


41, Victoria Street, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine's 
Parade, Bristol... ........-- 


Glasgow. 





THE ROYAL MAIL 
R. M. S. P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
PLEASURE & HEALTH CRUISES. 


(Royal Charter dated 1839). 
For further particulars apply for Tllustrated 
Booklets to 















































+ Including Hotel Accommodation. 


London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C. ; 
or 32, CocKspur Street, S.W. 
To Fare — al | Samaxe 
Gibraltar, 
MOROCCO, From E cs London. 
Canary isles, & £2. 4 
Madeira. Fortnight. 
THE AZORES. | £17t. | Wolnastayy. Poe 
SPAIN& 8 | po 8 Southampton 
PORTUGAL. | “2 | upwards. | Weekly. & Liverpool..- 
From | Fro Fortnigh Southampto 
wesTinpies. “ir | Wednesdays. & Cherbourr. 
bout ithampto 
Round ienica. £100. 10" woshs. | Weekly. & Liverpool. 

















Union-GasTLe Line Roya. Mait Service 


Calling at CIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES, 
PLEASURE CRUISES _T0 + THE CONTINENT. 


For further information apply to:— 


DONALD CURRIE & CO. MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 
Branch Offices of the Company — Liverpool, Manchester and 


SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. : 


WEEELY SAILINGS,. 


MONTHLY meet SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Vid the SUEZ CANAL 


Bedned tre fr Tour daring pring an Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 











CUNARD LINE | 
PLEASURE CRUISES 7. 
LIVERPOOL 
MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 


by the 
“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” 


ee »« « Porte ofCall ... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 














FEARLESS | 
‘CRITICISM 


In support ef principle | 
In exposure of humbug 
In scorn of cant 











Weekly Review 
of Politics, Art, 
Musie, Literature, 

ad the Stage. 
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e : For full particulars apply— ° 
THE CUNARD S.S. Co., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
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